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EuROPE AND CHRISTENDOM 


Wi is the meaning of the present world crisis ? Heavy 
as ate the responsibilities of Hitler and Nazism and 
Germany, it is not the creation of one man or one party or 
even one nation. Its causes lie deep in the political and economic 
structure of the modern world and they have inevitably pro- 
duced a revolutionary crisis which in turn has produced the 
revolutionary parties and their leaders. There is an obvious 
parallel between the present crisis and that of the French Revo- 
lution—the quarter of a century of war and revolution which 
divides modern Europe from the society of the ancien régime. 
But the differences are no less obvious than the resemblances— 
we have only to contemplate the visage of Napoleon and that 
of Hitler to see something of the gulf which divides the two 
movements and the two periods. For the Emperor, in spite of 
his unscrupulousness, his egotism, and his blind reliance on force, 
was a tuler in the grand style, a dictator after the pattern of 
Alexander and Julius Caesar. Whereas there is something form- 
less and anonymous about Hitler’s personality and policy. He 
is the representative of the new mass man who has been created 
by the machine culture. The secret of his strength lies in his 
power to capitalize and exploit the forces of frustration and 
resentment which have been let loose by the breaking down 
of the standards of religion and culture and the levelling of 
society by economic pressure and the mechanization of life, and 
consequently it is a negative force—“‘a revolution of nihilism”, 
as Rauschning calls it—not a constructive and creative power. 
We have therefore to ask ourselves whether the crisis with 
which we are faced is itself purely negative and destructive : 
the downfall of the West, the passing of Europe, the end of an 
age—or whether Hitler and Nazism are rather the negative symp- 
toms of a positive process, which is the birth-pang of a new order ; 
so that the passing of Europe is the necessary condition of the 
coming of a world order and a world society. 

It is difficult for us to realize what is involved in this issue 
because we all of us at the present time are more or less lacking 
in a European consciousness. The nineteenth-century develop- 
ment produced a hypertrophy of national consciousness, both 


among the great nation states and among the. submerged lesser 
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nationalities, and in reaction to this movement there arose the 
cosmopolitanism of Communism and Socialism and that of the 
partizans of international world organization. But Europe as a 
historic society was ignored or taken for granted, so that the 
world was left with the choice between the destructive rivalry 
of nationalist egotism and imperialism on the one hand, and a 
theory which denied the value and even the reality of the prin- 
ciple of nationality, in the interests of a uniform order which 
was theoretically co-extensive with the human race. 

It is my belief that each of these alternatives is equally false. 
It is not possible to create an international order by brushing 
aside the realities of national life and tradition, and attempting 
to construct a world order and a world state based either on the 
rights of man or on the economic interests of the proletariat ; 
but it is no less hopeless to build an order on the principle of 
nationality alone, so that the world is viewed as one enormous 
congeries of nation states with equal rights. The obvious 
discrepancy between this view and political facts and historical 
realities was largely responsible for the failure of the League 
of Nations. The latter attempted to surmount by juridical 
means the gap between the old European society of nations 
which had ceased to function, and a universal world-wide society 
of nations which did not exist; and since it was neither one 
thing nor the other it was inevitably shipwrecked. We are 
now witnessing the attempt of the dictatorships to create a 
world order by sheer force on the basis of nationalist imperialism ; 
but this attempt suffers from an even more fundamental defect 
than that which it attempted to replace. In order to create a 
new world order it destroys the principle of order; it has 
exploited the possibilities of destruction and aggression to their 
extreme limit, so that at the same time it destroys the possibility 
of its own survival. It is true that Hitler has recently and 
increasingly given lip-service to the European idea, but his 
conception of Europe is vitiated from the start by his reliance 
on the Pan-German racial myth of the Aryan as the sole creator 
of culture, and by the false equation of European with Aryan, 
of Aryan with Nordic, and of Nordic with German. 

Actually, Europe has never been a racial unity. It has 
perhaps less physical unity than any of the great world 
cultures. From prehistoric times it has been a melting-pot of 
races and a meeting-place of cultural traditions of the most 
diverse origin. Even from the geographical point of view it 
is not a real unity, but simply the north-west extension of the 
great Asiatic land mass, so that the European continent is the 
result of the European culture rather than vice versa. What 
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then is Europe? It is a community of peoples who share in a 
common spiritual tradition—a tradition which had its origins 
in the eastern Mediterranean and has been transmitted from age 
to age and from people to people till it has overshadowed the 
world. And now that this tradition is threatened with disinte- 
gration and destruction, the world is shaken to its foundations 
and there is no society however remote—save perhaps Thibet 
and the inner regions of Arabia—that is not involved in the 
European catastrophe. 

The formal principle of European unity was not race but 
religion, although religion is no longer the dominant element. 

Europe is a secularized Christendom: it is the society of 
nations that arose out of the unity of mediaeval Christendom. 
It is true to say that it is a society of Christian peoples, but 
only if we use the word Christian retrospectively, i.e. Christian 
in tradition, for it is no longer possible to say that they are 
Christian in faith and practice. (Yet Christianity still lives in 
our secular world, and we believe that it remains the vital prin- 
ciple of European culture.) 

What was Christendom ? It was the Christian society and culture 
which resulted from the transmission of the Graeco-Roman 
culture of the Empire to the barbarians of Northern Europe, 
under the guidance of the Church. 

Thus European culture is made up of four constituent elements— 
Civitas, imperium, ecclesia, gentes—and the various national cultures 
of the present day represent different combinations of the first 
three elements on a substratum of barbaric or semi-barbaric 
society. I use the word barbarian not of course in the sense of 
savage or socially worthless, but as a convenient traditional 
term for peoples who have not come under the discipline of the 
city and the Empire and who do not possess written literature 
ot laws. 

This diversity of origin and of the constituent elements 
explains not only the rise of nationality but also the wider 
divisions that separate the European peoples. (1) There is the 
distinction between the lands of the Empire that were con- 
quered by the barbarians and the lands of the barbarians that 
were converted by the Church. (2) There is the distinction 
between the two halves of Christendom itself: The Orthodox 
Christendom of the Byzantine East and the Catholic Christendom 
of the Latin West. These divisions underlie all the later cultural 
development and thus form the main provinces of European 
culture. The most important frontier, and it is very sharply 
drawn, is that between the old Catholic West and the Orthodox 
Byzantine East. It cuts across the natural frontiers and divides 
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Finland from Karelia, Western Poland from Eastern Poland, Tran- 
sylvania from Moldavia and Wallachia, and Croatia from Serbia. 

Each of these great divisions is in turn sub-divided by a 
line which roughly corresponds to the old Roman Imperial fron- 
tier, and which in the West divides Catholic Europe from 
Protestant Europe, and in the East separates the Russian and 
the former Ottoman Empires. 

But this division is less sharp than the other, since we have 
Catholic countries like Poland and Ireland outside the Roman 
frontiers, and the Roman province of Britain outside Catholic 
Furope. | 

To sum up, Europe can be represented graphically after the 
manner of the mediaeval map-makers as a circle—orbis terrarum 
—divided into four quarters by a cross. North-West, Protestant 
Europe ; South-West, Catholic Europe; North-East, Russia ; 
South-East, the Balkans. From each of these quarters there 
proceeded a movement of expansion and colonization which 
has made Europe the mistress of the world. The North-West 
has its colonial area in North America and Australasia and 
South Africa, the South-West has South America and North 
Africa, and the North-East has Central and Northern Asia. 
Only in the South-East is this no longer the case. It had its 
imperial age more than 2000 years ago when Hellenistic Greece 
conquered the East as far as the Indus and Oxus ; but in modern 
times the movement has been reversed and from the fourteenth 
century this quarter was the open door by which the East 
penetrated Europe. 

For this reason, and because the North-East quarter was 
also dominated by Asia during the formative centuries of the 
later Middle Ages, as well as on account of the profound gulf 
between Eastern and Western Christendom, Eastern Europe 
hardly belonged to the European Society of nations. When we 
speak of European culture we generally mean Western Euro- 
pean culture; for the intense cultural life of Europe in the last 
500 years has been almost confined to the international society 
of the Western peoples. The brilliant intellectual life of Russia 
during the last hundred years has been an imported growth—a 
hot-house plant that may be compared to the Greek culture of 
Egypt in the Hellenistic period. St. Petersburg was the Russian 
Alexandria. | 

The world expansion of European culture of which I have just 
spoken has set up a centrifugal movement which tends to 
disintegrate European unity and to produce on the one hand 
a generalized cosmopolitan culture which has its roots in Europe 
but not a. close organic relation with it, and, on the other, a recrys- 
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tallization of culture based on political and economic units, which 
attempt to be autarchic and often narrowly exclusive, both nation- 
ally and ideologically. This tendency breaks down the old culture 
frontiers which were based on religion and creates new divisions 
which are more rigid and external. These tendencies are 
reflected in recent international developments, e.g. the cosmo- 
politan tendency is represented by the League of Nations and 
the autarchic tendency in the totalitarian states. 

Neither of these movements really recognizes the unity of 
European culture, though both tend to exploit it against the 
opposite group. 

This process of expansion and disintegration has been pre- 
ceded by 200 years of secularization, which have largely 
destroyed the Christian character of European culture. The 
resultant culture—the culture of the Liberal nineteenth century 
and of Western democracy—may be described as post-Christian— 
i.e. it was built on Christian foundations and Christian values—; 
but it was divorced from an organic union with the Christian 
faith and practice. 

The degree and character of this secularization differs in each 
nation according to their religious tradition. It is different in 
the countries of mixed religions from what it is in the countries 
of religious uniformity (e.g. England and Spain, Germany and 
Russia). 

Generally speaking, in the countries of religious uniformity 
and non-toleration the process of secularization involved anti- 
clericalism and a violent struggle between the Church and the 
lay State, whereas in the countries of mixed religion and tolera- 
tion it was a gradual process without sharp conflicts, as in 
nineteenth-century England. 

The danger of the present situation is the destruction of 
Europe by internal disintegration and the centrifugal attraction 
of the extra~European world. Thus it is conceivable that the 
war might end in a division of the world into three parts : 

(1) The:Communist East with Central Asia behind it ; 

(2) The Democratic West with America behind it ; and 

(3) Continental Europe dominated by Germany. 

England, in a very real sense, represents the European tra- 
dition and is fighting the cause of Europe, but if we are too 
weak or too narrowly nationalistic we risk being pushed out of 
Europe, which would become a unity of a very un-Christian 
kind. Or again, there is the danger that the war will end in the 
permanent weakening and disintegration of Europe, with the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as the two poles of world power and 


cosmopolitan culture. 
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The relation of these two world powers to Europe is of vital 
importance for the future of the world. Both are historically 
extensions of European Christendom, U.S.A. of the West, 
U.S.S.R. of the East, although Russia also contains a very 
powerful Asiatic element and, in a sense, represents a revival 
of the Mongol world empire with its centre in the Volga basin 
rather than a continuation of the original Slavonic Christian 
tradition of Kievan Russia. Nevertheless, the religious ten- 
dencies in Russia do not quite correspond with these tendencies. 
For the Slavophils, the religious party par excellence, were the 
predecessors of the so-called Eurasians who looked away from 
Kurope to the East, whereas the anti-teligious revolutionary 
parties were as a rule Westernizers and derived their doctrines 
from Germany and France—from the Young Hegleians and 
Marxians on the one hand and from the traditions of the French 
Enlightenment and Revolution on the other. Hence a para- 
doxical situation has arisen in Russia, whereby the most Chris- 
tian elements tend to be the most anti-European, and the most 
European are the most irreligious. There are of course excep- 
tions, notably Chaadaev in the early nineteenth century and 
Soloviev in the later, as well as lesser-known characters like 
V. Petcherin who became a Redemporist, and whose meeting 
with Herzen in the convent parlour at Clapham is so vividly 
described in Herzen’s Memoirs. Moreover, we must not forget 
the importance of the cultural movement which originated 
under Polish and Catholic Uniat auspices in the Ukraine during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which did so much 
to prepare the way for the assimiliation of Western European 
culture in the following period. Hence, neither the Christian 
Russia of orthodox tradition nor the anti-Christian Russia of the 
intelligentzia and the Communists can entirely divorce itself 
from the Western European tradition. It is easy for the Orthodox 
traditionalist to see Communism as the invasion of Holy Russia 
by the alien ideology of the Godless West, but it is equally 
possible to explain the success of Russian Communism by the 
revolt of the popular conciousness against the exploitation of the 
Orthodox tradition by an alien bureaucratic system whose 
spiritual home was Berlin rather than Moscow. 

It is therefore essential that we should not simplify the Rus- 
sian problem as has been done in the past by both Slavophils 
and Westernizers, and as is being done today in an even more 
superficial way by the partisans of the Communist International 
on the one hand, and the Nazi propaganda on the other. All we 
can say is that the solution of the Russian problem must come 
from Russia herself, and not from the West or from Berlin. It 
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is the tendency of Hitler and of the Pan-German school in 
general to regard Russia as a vast colonial territory—an un- 
limited field for German expansion and organization, which 
will be to Germany what America and Australasia have been to 
the English-speaking peoples. But the very fact that Russia 
is so unlimited renders such schemes impracticable and fatal. 
Russia is an abyss which would swallow its conquerors in the 
same way that China has swallowed up so many warlike peoples 
which have invaded and conquered her. A German domination 
of Russia would do more than anything else to eliminate the 
Western elements in Germany itself, and to draw Central Europe 
into a new non-European culture complex. 

The relation of America, and, above all, the U.S.A., to Europe 
is closer than that of Russia, inasmuch as the non-European 
elements are purely geographical and technological, while the racial 
and cultural elements are almost entirely European in origin. 

The roots of American democracy, moreover, are not only 
European but Christian, for it is impossible to disregard the 
importance of the religious factor in the settlement of North 
America. Whether we look at the original settlement of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, or at the Puritan theocracy in Massa- 
chusetts, at Roger Williams’ experiment at Rhode Island, or 
the Quaker settlement of Pennsylvania, we find the religious 
motive is the dominant and creative element in the new society ; 
and the samé is true in French Canada, above ali in the case of 
Montreal which provides a remarkable Catholic parallel to the 
foundation of Plymouth by the English Pilgrims. 

It is true that the actual founders of the United States were 
men of the Enlightenment, and it is easy to interpret the 
Declaration of Independence and the State Constitutions exclu- 
sively in terms of eighteenth-century rationalism. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the fundamental principle of the whole 
American system is a religious one—the divine right of the 
human person against political power and social privilege and 
economic interests. This essentially religious presupposition 
of democracy was very clearly stated by one of the British 
supporters of the American cause, Major Cartwright, in a passage 
of his book, The Legislative Rights of the Community V indicated, 
which has been quoted by Dr. A. J. Carlyle in his recent work 
on Political Liberty (1941). ‘But’ after all,” he says, “‘it 
Is not property, it cannot be the precarious possession of clay 
fields and piles of brick and stone; nor of sheep and oxen nor 
guineas and shillings and bank-bills, nor indeed of any other 
species of property which truly constitutes freedom. No, doubt- 
less, it is the immediate gift of God to all the human species, by 
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adding free will to rationality, in order to render them beings 
which should be accountable for their actions. 

“My own conception of the truth obliges me to believe that 
personality is the sole foundation of the right of being repre- 
sented and that property has in reality nothing to do with the 
mae..." 

It was on the basis of this principle that the United States 
established their new order—an order which was intended to 
give every man political freedom and an opportunity of a full 
human life—a good life in the Aristotelian sense. And con- 
sequently, during the nineteenth century, America was the 
promised land of all the oppressed and disinherited peoples and 
classes and individuals in Europe. It was literally a New World 
in which the injustices and inequalities of the Old were redressed. 
It is only during the present century that the closing of the 
frontiers and the contraction of space by the new modes of 
transport have brought America back into the Old World 
to face the same problems as the rest of us. The Isolationist is 
therefore justified in claiming to be the genuine representative 
of American tradition, but it is the tradition of an America that 
no longer exists. Modern America is simply the greatest of the 
Western powers and her future is very closely bound up, as 
President Roosevelt sees, with that of Western Democracy in 
general. 

At the moment the situation has been artificially simplified 
by the downfall of the continental democracies, above all the 
French Republic, so that. Democracy is practically confined to 
the English-speaking peoples. And since the Dominions stand 
closer to America than to Europe, alike geographically and 
socially, Western Democracy is becoming predominantly non- 
Furopean and seems to be drawing Great Britain out of the 
Kuropean orbit. Thus we have the spectacle of a Fascist Europe 
united under German domination, which is at war alike with the 
Communist East which stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
and the Democratic West reaching from the English Channel 
to the Pacific. Obviously such a situation can only be a tem- 
porary one. It is changing from day to day and it must be 
entirely transformed in one sense or the other by the issue of the 
ptesent war. It is, moreover, a paradoxical one inasmuch as 
Europe has been united against its will and on the basis of 
thoroughly anti-European principles. It is true that the changed 
conditions of world affairs demands a new European order, but 
the creation of a totalitarian order by sheer force in the interests 
of a single nationality does not fulfil this need, for it destroys the 


* Op. cit., 192 (ed. 1777, pp. 28, 30). 
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essential spiritual principles on which the European society of 
peoples was based in order to solve problems of a relatively 
superficial and external order. It is true that the events of the 
last twenty-five years have shown that it is impossible for the 
lesser states of Europe to maintain their independence by the 
traditional methods of military alliance and the balance of 
power. They have been disarmed not merely by the fact of 
conquest but by the inherent nature of modern warfare. They 
can only recover their freedom by some federal system or by the 
guarantee of one of the remaining great powers, and there are 
now only four of them—Britain and Germany, the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. The ideal solution would no doubt be a United 
States of Europe which would create a political and economic 
organism comparable to the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. without 
sacrificing the cultural autonomy of the different national tra- 
ditions. But the difficulties that stand in the way of this solution 
are enormous. If the nations of Europe retain their sovereignty, 
their union would merely be an occasion for a fresh struggle for 
power. If the union is a reality it would create a super-state so 
powerful that it would threaten the independence of the rest of 
the world, for owing to their colonial and imperial development, 
Europe and the British Commonwealth of Nations possess nearly 
a third of the territory and population of the extra-European world. 

But apart from this question of European imperialism the 
strength of European nationalism is an even more serious obstacle 
tounion. In the case of the United States the federal solution was 
rendered possible by the fact that national sentiment was con- 
centrated on the Union itself rather than on the States which 
possessed a provincial rather than a national character. But in 
Europe the intensive development of national political traditions 
and national culture has made every people so conscious of its 
own individuality that any limitation of its political sovereignty 
is felt as a threat to its spiriiuai being. 

It seems absurd to conclude from this that the only possible 
form of European unity is a totalitarian imperialism which would 
destroy all national freedom. It is surely more reasonable to think 
that the organization of Europe should be as free and as diversified 
as possible. The British Commonwealth of Nations has shown 
how far it is possible to go in this direction while preserving a 
teal though. indefinite social and political unity. No doubt 
Europe cannot take the British Empire as its model. There is 
an obvious danger in attempting to solve the international 
problem from outside Europe in accordance with British or 
Anglo-American ideals without considering the Continental 
point of view, or recognizing the specific nature of the Euro- 
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pean problem; for in this way we abandon the central position 
in the whole ideological struggle to the Nazis, who are ready 
enough to pose as the champions and defenders of Europe in 
spite of the fundamentally anti-European character of their ethics 
and policy. Hence the representatives in this country of the Allied 
peoples, and of the anti-Nazi elements in every country, have a vital 
function to perform, and it is essential that their point of view 
and their knowledge of European tendencies should be brought 
into as close contact as possible with English public opinion. 
For if we accept the principle that Europe must survive as 
the focal point of world culture, and that it must survive or be 
restored, as a society of free peoples which cannot be per- 
manently dominated and exploited by a single nation or empire, 
then we cannot afford to forget it for a single moment. The 
more we are cut off from Europe by the fog of war and propa- 
ganda, the more must we hold fast to the spiritual links which 
bind us together. We must maintain what Burke calls the 
Commonwealth of Europe not as an abstract Utopian ideal, but 
as a living reality which is temporarily submerged by the storm 
of military aggression, but which is bound to re-emerge, unless 
our civilization and our social consciousness becomes com- 
pletely disintegrated. And in this work Catholics have a special 
responsibility and an exceptional opportunity. While the 
separate nationalities all inherit parts of the European tradition, 
we as Catholics inherit the whole. It was our predecessors who 
founded and built up the European unity. We are the heirs of 
Constantine and St. Leo, of St. Benedict and St. Gregory, of 
Boniface and Charlemagne, of Alfred and St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary and St. Louis of France. There is nothing in the European 
past that has not been formed or modified by Catholic influences, 
and even the heresiarchs and the revolutionaries have come out 
from us and have been inspired by an exaggerated or partial 
devotion to some particular element in the common tradition. 
Thus Catholics have an historical mission to maintain and 
strengthen the unity of Western civilization against the destruc- 
tive forces that are attempting its total subversion. They alone 
possess a. real common ground of principles that are interwoven 
with the substance of our civilization and which provide a 
rational basis for common action. It is true that we are a 
minority and that today, as in the day of the Apostles, it may 
be said that there are among us “not many wise men according 
to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble”. . But the 
importance of Catholicism in the remaking of Europe is not 
to be measured by counting heads or votes or by the number of 
States that possess more or less Catholic governments. It is 
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rather that wherever Catholicism exists there survives some 
contact with the spiritual roots from which European culture 
sprang. It is, of course, assumed more or less explicitly by the 
totalitarian systems that these roots are dead and that the life 
of the new order must be derived from other sources—from 
blood and soil or perhaps from even more sinister and sub- 
terranean levels. But for us there can be no question of such a 
solution. To Christians this is not an order but the denial 
of order. We believe that the principle of all order is. spiritual 
and that the only way to restore the unity of Europe and the 
unity of Western civilization is by a statesmanship which is not 
merely strong and far-seeing, but which is inspired by spiritual 
faith and wisdom. No doubt men have ceased to expect or even 
believe in the possibility of Christian statesmanship, so that in 
political matters Christians have come to have as low a standard 
as anti-Christians. But such a state of things cannot endure. 
Unless Christianity becomes strong enough to affect public 
life, it will not be strong enough to affect life at all. For the 
coming of totalitarianism has affected the relation of religion and 
politics by abolishing the separation of spheres and the concep- 
tion of private interests. Either religion must come back into 
public life, or the political ideologies will replace religion, as 
has occurred in the totalitarian state. 

This is the problem with which the Sword of the Spirit is 
particularly concerned, and I think that the issue is such a vital 
one for the whole future of Western civilization that the movement 
has an importance which is out of all proportion to our numbers 
and influence and what we have been able to achieve hitherto. 

We are not attempting to create a Catholic political party. 
I think the history of the last forty years has shown that this is 
not the true way to deal with the problem. On the other hand, 
we are not simply an organization for teaching Catholic social 
principles. The Sword of the Spirit is an attempt to fill the 
gap between the Christian Church and the Secular State—a gap, 
a yawning abyss, which threatens to swallow up everything. 
It is an attempt to create a new organ, an organ for spiritual 
action in temporal affairs, an organ of spiritual unity and 
collaboration. It is therefore essentially a crusading movement, 
not in the crude military sense of the word, but of the kind which 
Pius XII calls for in his note on the Peace Points. The inter- 
national implications of such a movement are clearly far-reaching, 
and it is one of the most hopeful things about the Sword 
of the Spirit that it has been possible, in spite of the many diffi- 
culties, to create a kind of framework of international co- 
operation. CHRISTOPHER DAwsON. 
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"THE differences between us and our enemy are many, and there 

are many different ways of summing them up. One of the 
more useful is perhaps that implied in the difference between 
the Race and the City. Whether the doctrine of Race be true 
need not much concern Christians ; since they are not allowed 
to accept it as a definition of the final state of man, it can be, like 
any other scientific question, but a matter of minor if notable 
interest. There is no final idea for us but the glory of God in the 
redeemed and universal union—call it Man or the Church or the 
City. It is true that in the present crisis we are not disabled from 
gratefully accepting the aid of those great allies who, on human 
grounds, accept the same idea of the City in a more limited sense. 
The noble republicans of earth, the great humanitarian champions, 
are to be welcomed with respect and admiration. The lack in 
their vision of union is that they cannot include the dead; the 
past, for them, is indeed past, and its agonies remain for ever 
unatoned. But they have done much, and we owe them all but 
that which God alone could do. The words of Burke to Wilber- 
force can be used to them: “‘the House, the nation, and Europe,” 
he said, “are under great and serious obligations to the honourable 
gentleman”’—on that May night when the motion against the Slave 
Trade was put forward. Wilberforce was a Christian, but Voltaire 
was no Christian, and St. Francis was a more orthodox Christian ; 
and yet all of them were striking at one evil, at “the grand 
Infamy”—the horror of human tyranny, cold and cruel. That 
Infamy has been found both within and without the Church ; it 
is always the enemy of the Church, and betrays it where it does 
not deny. 

It is not, however, those noble allies with whom we are now 
directly concerned. It is our advantage—wholly undeserved— 
that their heroism is not incompatible with our belief, though 
they may suppose (largely because of the operation of the Infamy 
in the past) that our beliefs are incompatible with their desires. 
The Infamy is one and the same everywhere. The opposite of the 
Infamy is the City. There is, in the end, no compromise between 
the two; there is only choice. The choice exists everywhere, 
at every minute, as a fundamental, though that fundamental 
may have been accepted, and our business be with the edification 
of the City upon it. The thing in common between us and our 
allies, and in dispute between us and our enemies, is the proper 
freedom of the flesh. No one can, in fact, prevent a man thinking, 
or interfere with the motions the soul has in itself; what he can 


do is to prevent utterance. He can prevent the tongue speaking 
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or the ears hearing ; the other may or may not follow. All these 
things are worked out in terms of flesh, and must be; our Lord 
Himself deigned to work out the conclusion of the whole matter 
in terms of flesh. It is the outrage upon the physical Image of 
Christ, the physical vehicle of the Holy Ghost, which is the final 
impiety here. About the rest we cannot properly judge. The 
concentration camps and the tortures are the Infamy; the free 
talk and the nourishment of all bodies (a// bodies) are the City. 
There is, in the end, no compromise. 

The Holy Ghost moves us to be, by every means to which we 
are called, the Images of Christ, the types of that Original, in or 
out of the flesh. It is the intercourse of those free Images which is 
the union of the City. The name of the City is Union ; the opera- 
tion of the Infamy is by outrage on that union. The process of 
that union is by the method of free exchange. The methods of 
that exchange range from childbirth to the Eucharist—the two 
primal activities of the earth and the Church. v There is, in the first 
case, a mutual willingness between the father and mother which 
results in the transference of seed. That it is so common does not 
lessen the trust implied; that one should abandon his seed to 
another, that one should receive the seed of another, is an exhibi- 
tion of trust ; it is almost the chief natural exhibition of that super- 
natural quality known as “faith’”—a quality which has one of 
its own proper exhibitions in the interchange of the Eucharist— 
“to effect the mystery of unity, we ourselves receive of that which 
is His what He himself received of that which is ours”. So the 
Fourth Council of Lateran, decreeing in the highest things of 
earth the same doctrine of exchange; but decreeing them also 
through—I will not say the lowest, for the implication would be, 
as it has too often been, to reduce the flesh to an abasement 
unworthy of it. It was, no doubt, we who sinned, and sin, in the 
flesh ; but the flesh itself retains for us many signs of that high 
calling from which we apostatized. Death itself is an outrage, 
a necessary outrage, upon a unity. We must accept it, as we must 
accept for ourselves or for others, many another outrage. But 
it has been regarded, from the beginning, as an unnatural thing, 
a Separation in the unseparate. 


Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth. 


There is, in death, no more rule “‘in unity itself”. 
Except by the restoration of the union. The high doctrine 
of the physical Resurrection restores to mankind the unity of 


which it had been deprived. The new union can hardly be 
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scarless ; the original Unity, so again unified, must bear the marks 
of its wounds—as indeed it does: say, to name but one, of the 
spear-thrust in the side. Yet it is said that this, and the others, 
ate “glorified”. They wear a double radiance—of the original 
and of the renovation. 

_ The Holy Ghost, it is declared, drives us towards a union with 
that Union. What He created, we must choose—accepting in the 
Re-creation the original création. That Re-creation was pre- 
sented to us, in the Apocalypse, under the image of a City. It is 
precisely the nations, and the races, who are to enter into it. The 
feast of Christ the King is also the feast of Christ the City. The 
principle of that City, and the gates of it, are the nature of Christ 
as the Holy Ghost exhibits it and inducts us into it ; it is the doc- 
trine that no man lives to himself or indeed from himself. This 
is the doctrine common to nature and grace. 

There is, in those great myths which stand at the beginning of 
the Bible and hide from us and reveal to us the prolonged catas- 
trophe of our fallen nature, the tale of the first murder. There is 
in it a very high symbolism. Cain and Abel both made offerings 
to the Lord. The Divine Glory accepted Abel’s and refused 
Cain’s. There are all possibilities of interpretation, but among 
them is one which suggests that the very purpose of Cain’s offer- 
ing should have been that his brother’s should be accepted ; that 
it was in his refusal of this conclusion that Cain sinned. The 
fire from heaven fell, as is so often its habit, elsewhere than it was 
implored. The good descended—immediately, in answer to the 
prayer, as it had been asked, but not where it had been asked. 
The anger of the one who prayed and offered was aroused by this 
first of the substitutions; he slew his brother who profited. 
“Others have laboured,” said our Lord, laying down the same 
principle, “and ye have entered into their labours.” He laid 
down that principle ; He charged the apostles with the knowledge, 
and sent them to propagate it: this was to be the re-generation 
of earth, or at least an element in it. He did more ; He declared 
it as His own. When, after His own substitution of Himself for 
man, He talked with the disciples at Emmaus, He accused them 
of blindness to it: “‘O fools and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken, ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and to enter into his glory ?” And afterwards He 
celebrated for them the great exchange of the Eucharist, and 
vanished. “Did not our hearts burn within us by the way ?” 

It was by an act of substitution that He renewed the City ; 
this He had commanded as the order in both nature and grace. 
This is (to borrow Gerard Hopkins’s word) the “inscape” of 
our hearts, and if the Infamy (in us and in others) has ruined 
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that inscape by outrage, as war ruins landscapes and cities, still 
this is the inscape of the Divine City. It is elementary enough, 
in our simple, natural lives—from childbirth everyone who is not 
“a god or a beast” lives by that; there is no other way to live. 
We are, simply, utterly dependent on others, and it may seem that 
to stress it so much is to make us over-conscious of a natural 
inevitability, to make our very breathing unctuous with a revolt- 
ing piety. So perhaps it would be, if it were not for two things: 
(i) the universal nature of the application, (ii) the supernatural 
nature of the principle. These two things, especially the first, 
the Infamy always denies. 

It denies the first, precisely because it contradicts the City. 
Our Lord expressly reserved to Himself any exclusion from the 
City. It is certain that He intimated, in the clearest words, the 
possibility of exclusion from the City ; He called that exclusion 
hell. But He forbade His judgement to be forestalled ; if His 
priests “retain” sins they do but remit them to himself. The 
nearest to adverse judgement that we can go is to pass on to His 
own judgement ; the only judgement we are allowed to pronounce 
is pardon. Even that is only pronounced in His name; it is not 
for us to pardon from ourselves. But of that something more may 
be said presently. 

The Infamy then denies inclusion. It denies it first by defini- 
tion; that is, it makes definition an explicit and immediate ex- 
clusion from its own limits. Definition, of course, is necessary. 
To say “he is a German” or “‘she is a Christian’? means that, and 
only that. It means the absence of certain characteristics and the 
presence of other characteristics. It may imply human arrange- 
ments. But itmust notimply outrage. It mustnot, that is, exclude 
from the exchanges of nature, or indeed (in whatever sense) from 
the exchanges of super-nature. All it can dois to order those ex- 
changes in one particular way instead of another particular way. 
It can make, as it were, “traffic regulations” for the convenience of 
trafficamong men. It can clear our heads but it was never meant 
to petrify our hearts. Having defined, the Infamy proceeds to 
exclude, and then, so far as it can, to enslave or to annihilate. It 
may be observed at work in ourselves every day anywhere ; for 
it is that which rejects in us an universal humility, a courtesy of 
catriage towards facts other than ourselves, a recognition of the 
creation even when that creation appears to us displeasing. It 
hides in the Christian Church as much—or almost as much—as 
anywhere ; the great image of it in literature is in the vision of 
the Apostacy of the Church at the end of Dante’s Purgatorio. 

But (ii) it denies the supernatural existence of the principle. 
This, indeed, as has been said, need not of itself be infamous ; the 
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republicans of earth may deny it, in denying the supernatural 
altogether. But it has frequently happened that they have denied 
the supernatural almost on behalf of its own republican principle ; 
or, if not, then because of what they, with some justification, 
‘considered a lack of evidence. The Infamy denies it as part of its 
habit of exclusion. The evidence for this is again not only in our 
enemies today ; it is in our hearts at all times. Against this denial 
the habit of the Church in the baptismal Rite has always testified. 
The new-born child emerges from its natural co-inherence in its 
mother into a supernatural co-inherence with the saints. It has 
received the communication of the evil of a fallen world ; its 
blood is tainted from its soul—or from a world of souls—with 
the Infamy, and it will soon begin disastrously to pay back what it 
has disastrously received, in the exchanges (unless redeemed) of 
infernal conflict. At that moment it is caught by others and lifted 
into an exchange of grace—into others by others, into Another 
_ by Another. As the practice of infant baptism became general 
in the Church, this co-inherence was the more accentuated. The 
adult might speak for himself; the infant could speak only by 
others. Repentance and faith, the two first-felt and first-pledged 
qualities of the new life, had to be on its behalf felt and pledged 
by others. The inarticulate young creature, as it were, repented 
before he could sin and believed before he could think. Mystic- 
ally vicarious, the sponsors were pledged; and their pledge was 
not released until, duly instructed in the vicarious life of the City, 
the subject of those pledges himself affirmed his own part in that 
life, and was permitted himself to approach the vicarious Sacri- 
fice and to feed on the vicarious nourishment. The operation of 
the Spirit, who is the Life of the human image towards its divine 
original, and had been so invoked in the Baptism, claimed its 
votary in the Confirmation. That life stretched before him, no 
more its own than it had been before, but now consciously known 
not to be its own. . 

To say so is not in any sense to deny its own responsibility. 
“Keep thy conscience with thy brother,” said a hermit of the 
desert, “‘and thou shalt find rest.” It is the individual conscience 
‘that must be keptso. The commandment to “bear one anothet’s 
burdens” is full of great and sacred meanings, but it is, of course, 
still the individual who must bear; who must choose to bear 
and have courage to bear, no less than he must choose to relin- 
quish and have courage to relinquish. “I am no companion for 
myself,” wrote John Donne, “I must not be alone with myself 
. . . Lam the Babylon that I must go out of, or I perish.” The 
going-out is (to repeat a phrase) into the “inscape”’ of the heart, 
but that inscape can only be faithfully discovered by acts. He 
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from whom the command to carry one another’s burdens came, 
promised that the burden should be light, but whether it is light 
or heavy can only be discovered by carrying it. Nature compels 
and faith demands such a carrying ; to quote Donne again: “the 
lights of nature and faith are subordinate John Baptists to Christ”, 
they are categories of one identity, the principle of the City, the 
formula of prophecy. It was uttered as a mockery by the incredu- 
lous when they saw the City in its agony; they said: “Others 
he saved ; himself he could not save.” It was irony, but the Gos- 
pel is beyond irony ; its affirmations are so literal that they are 
bound to seem ironical to the foolish, and the ironies of the fool- 
ish are discovered to be its own most precise definitions. He 
who could not save Himself saved others, and required that we 
should be one with Him in that, as in all. It may be added that He 
also reserved to Himself the consciousness of that salvation ; 
demanding perfection from us, He exactly forbade us the con- 
sciousness of perfection, even if it were achieved. “When ye have 
done a//, say, we are unprofitable servants.”’ The Glory is always 
to be observed in others ; “ye are entered into ¢heir labours”’. 
The unexclusive life of the City, then, is everywhere vicari- 
ous life, up to the level of each capacity. It is as much the 
instinct of a gentleman as the climax of the saints. The “‘bear one 
another’s burdens” runs through all. The Infamy itself will use 
this, for its own profit, within itself, for the enslavement or 
destruction of others, as long as it is permitted to last; say, as 
long as its kingdom stands. Since it is impossible to escape this 
Life, all that remains to us is to deepen it. In this sense to con- 
sider how we live from others may be even more profitable at 
times than to consider how we should live for others. Both are 
necessary to the perfect exchange. The methods of exchange, 
of carrying burdens and of giving up burdens to be carried; of 
acting in the strength of others; of making commitments by 
others ; all these may be found to be full of meaning much beyond 
our ordinary understanding. It is the principle of the priesthood 
after its kind, and the principle of marriage after its kind. It 
may be said perhaps of marriage with peculiar propriety that its 
lights of nature and faith are subordinate John Baptists to bring 
us to Christ the City. It is affirmed that marriage was instituted 
in the time of man’s innocency, before the City was flawed or the 
perfect Body wounded. The fidelity which the Church has de- 
Clared to exist in marriage between Christians, and the finality 
in it which may be denied but cannot, this side of death, be 
destroyed, is of this nature, because there the nature of exchange 
has been accepted both in nature and in grace. The canonical 
conditions of marriage are rigorous for this reason; it is not 
Vol. 209 I 
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proper that there should be any possibility of error. Accepted, 
they remain rigorous—an example of the truth that the vicarious 
and exchanged life which the Divine Spirit commands and com- 
municates is not less but more inexorable than the individual and 
single, and that that also has its hierarchy and order of behaviour. 
In that life, as it moves in this life, the two shall be one ; and the 
power which either draws on shall be double. This power may 
be for others besides them, but between them the opportunities 
of exchange are all to be thrown open. In this degree each may 
say, when the great experiment is done: “Myself I could not 
save ; another I saved and another saved me.” 

Most clearly perhaps in marriage, but no less definitely in all 
relationships, the law of bearing one another’s burdens exists. 
It exists necessarily as the active principle of life, and voluntarily 
as a duty only because our return to all active principles has to 
be treated as a duty. It is, in that great interior world, as if we 
had, in the exterior world, to be taught how to breathe. The 
air of goodwill is to be as universal as the actual air; presently 
we may fortunately be allowed to forget that we are breathing it. 
Meanwhile there remains to press, as far and as often as we can, 
in every-day affairs, the principle of vicarious life. ‘The many 
common exchanges and substitutions of daily existence ; the social 
balance of specialized occupations ; the deaths and labours on 
behalf of others, and the deliberate acceptance of them, which 
are becoming more and more a part of our life at war ; the inter- 
knit resistance to the enemy ; the vigils of holy souls for others ; 
the mystical substitution of the saints ; the whole life of prayer 
and other experience which characterizes the Church; the mys- 
tery of the Atonement; the veiled mystery of the Mother and 
the Son—“‘figlia del tuo figlio”’, which is in some sense the centre 
of the Universe ; and beyond the universe the co-inherence of 
the Blessed and Glorious Trinity Itself—these are the expositions 
of the same identity. Reposing in that identity, we may become 
conscious of it everywhere. More, much more, might be done 
by the practice of it between ourselves by intellectual and spiritual 
methods. Mental burdens can be carried as well as physical ; 
and even physical more than we know. The very healing of the 
flesh might be hastened by it. It is not the reward of sanctity ; 
it is a way of sanctity, but also it is the only way of bearable life. 
There again, of course, it is improper to be greedy or presumptu- 
ous: “in quietness and confidence shall be your strength”. 
“Your life and your death,” said St. Anthony, “are with your 
neighbour.” ‘And who is my neighbour?” The answer has 
been told us; the only alternative to that answer is to exclude 
something or someone from neighbourhood. “I am to love my- 
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self,” wrote William Law, “as I love my neighbour or any other 
created being, that is, only in and for God.” 

But, however apt we may be to this new life, it is certain we 
shall not escape either committing or suffering outrage. The 
Infamy is too much with us for that. This commonalty of evil 
leads to what is perhaps the deepest understanding of exchange, 
the exchange of pardon. Pardon in its proper nature is not a single 
but a mutual thing. There can be few relationships of any depth 
in which there is not some outrage to forgive ; there are perhaps 
some few. Those who had to do with the saints can have had little 
to forgive, though the saints probably thought they had; it is 
what made them saints. To retain or remit a grudge is the 
choice between the Infamy and the City ; it is the choice between 
the willingness to exclude another and the willingness to include 
another. Pardon as a disposition of the soul is a necessity—so long 
as the soul does not make too much of the business of forgiving. 
Even our Lord did not, when the outrage was worked on Him, 
seem to forgive of Himself: He referred it to His Father. For- 
giveness is always, to the one who forgives, a grave spiritual 
danger. It should always have happened. Examples from liter- 
ature are Imogen in Cymbeline and Miss Bates in Emma; both 
Shakespeare and Jane Austen knew sanctity. Forgiveness then, 
with every kind of shyness, is a disposition, but to emerge as a 
perfect act it again needs an act and a mutual act. The two per- 
sons concerned must co-inhere in that mutual act, and pardon 
must be doubly welcome. Like joy (of which, at its best, it is a 
manifestation) it does not demand forgetfulness but acute 
knowledge. In our present state it may be wise sometimes to 
forget; the weight of our memories is too intense a weight of 
glory for us to bear. But that is an accident of our weak and tem- 
poral minds ; in eternity it could not be so. “Every sin,” said 
the Lady Julian of Norwich, “shall have worship in heaven” ; 
and if this is to be so between the City and its inhabitants then 
surely it must be so between the inhabitants themselves. So high 
a dream cannot be discussed here ; only it may be said that this too 
is a state of exchange and of vicarious life. The offender lives 
the more intensely in the other’s love. But to know it as love he 
must know it willingly ; therefore he must desire it and ask it ; 


. . . the circumference and form for ever 
In Forgiveness of Sins which is Self Annihilation ; it is the Covenant 
of Jehovah. 


_ Such was Blake’s definition of the ‘‘Perpetual Mutual Sacrifice 
in Great Eternity”. The Infamy itself must be welcomed so ; 
but if the Infamy knew it, it would already be one with the City. 
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That is far beyond this discussion. But it may very well be a 
description of the Judgement which will discover how far we have 
seriously lived the vicarious life. “Wherein I find you,” says an 
Apocryphal record, “there will I judge you.” 

In the last paragraph of the Apostles’ Creed the City is de- 
fined. “I believe in the Holy Ghost” is its first clause and primal 
condition. If it is living, it lives so, and only so, towards Christ ; 
in whom it already lives complete, having (by virtue of his sub- 
stitution) “the perfect and simultaneous possession of ever- 
lasting life’. Simultaneously all its citizens derive from all. 
“The Holy Catholic Church” is its name here, allowing for all 
proper implications of whatever kind—“‘visible—invisible’’, 
“invincible ignorance”, and so on. But the other four clauses 
afte, as it were, the four walls of the description in the Apocalypse ; 
ot, if the metaphor divides them too much, say they are the four 
qualities of that life : “‘the Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life everlasting”. 
They are the qualities of the renewed perfection of union—inter- 
change, interchange redeeming even the denial of itself, the glory 
of the holy flesh by which so much was known, the infinite power 
in all the glory. The glory is the thing happening; it is not, though 
in our talk we seem to make it so and can only believe in it so, 
an accident df the thing happening. The glory of God is in 
facts. The almost incredible nature of things is that there is no 
fact which is not in His glory. This is the great inclusion which 
makes the City ; if, to use terms of space, we ascend towards it, 
it is still that which descends out of heaven, and is the cause and 
course of our ascent. The language of it is in the great inter- 
change of fiery tongues by which the Spirit manifested at the 
beginning. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 














DEMOCRACY AND. PARTY IN THE MODERN 
Mass STATE 


HE modern: European State is a Mass State. Aristotle 
was able to define the State as the range of vision of its 
citizens, but neither the boundaries of a modern State nor its 
total number of citizens can be seen at “ glance. Economic and 
religious interests and general outlook on life have produced 
complicated group patterns, which in their turn have integrated 
group interests. These group interests cannot be reduced to 
the simple Marxian class system. In the modern Mass State, 
peasant interests can oppose capitalist interests. Both can 
oppose the interests of the urban proletariat. The interests of 
the proletariat can themselves be divided into the interests of 
the educated workers and those of the illiterate workers. The 
large entrepreneur can oppose the small business man and so 
on. In spite of all this, however, the interests of the State as a whole 
have frequently been identified with individual group interests. 
The structural organization of social group interest is the 
Party. There are indeed parties gua social groups, which have, 
in the course of history, fought for authority in the State. There 
were party struggles in ancient Athens and in Rome; there 
were the fights between the Ghibellines and Guelfs in the 
Middle Ages. But these were not parties in the modern sense, 
because they did not possess the fundamental charactetistic of 
the modern Party, that is, the Party machine. As Crane Brinton 
points out, the Jacobins were the first groups to set up a Party 
machine of the modern type.* Since that time, every State in 
which the great mass of the people was allowed to share respon- 
sibility for the political destiny of the nation, has sooner or 
later developed its Party machines. Ostrogorski’s and Michels’ 
classic studies are important contributions to the histo y of the 
Party machine. The results of their research are already estab- 
lished as authoritative works of political science.+ 
’ It must not, however, be supposed that Party politicians 
have very close acquaintance with the results of sociological 
research into Party structure. The leading Social Democratic 
Scientific organ, Die Neue Zeit, did not consider Robert Michels’ 
book, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens, which was first published 
in Germany in 1910, even worth mentioning. It thought it 





* Crane Brinton. The Jacobins. New York, 1930. 

TM. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties. 2 vols. 
London, 1902. 

Robert Michels, Sovziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Democratie. Unter- 
pm ag liber die alewelieden Tendenzen des Gruppenlebens. Second enlarged Edition. 

ipzig, 1925. 
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better to remain silent on that subject. Michels was for many 
years a member of the Social Democratic Party, but his theses 
were highly disturbing to the political conscience of Social 
Democratic journalists. For he pointed out that in every stable 
Party organization, an oligarchy of Party bureaucrats controls 
the machine and thereby the members. 

Up to the present day, “democratic” parties have maintained 
the illusion that Party policy is determined by Party members or 
by the electorate, whereas, in fact, the Party leaders and their 
permanent staff have manipulated Party policy with greater or 
less skill. This is clearly true both of the legal socialist parties 
of Germany, France and Britain, and of the legal “right wing” 
parties such as the British Conservative Party. 

Why has this illusion of Democracy clung so long to the 
legal parties? We speak of “egal” parties because both the 
Left and the Right in the Western European States, as Lord 
Balfour says in his introduction to Bagehot’s The English Con- 
stitution, “never differed in opinion over the foundations of 
Society”. Wherever these foundations have been challenged 
by revolution or, better, by the use of force, it was no longer a 
matter of “legal” parties with equal chances rivalling one another 
in the struggle for power, but of “totalitarian” parties, a funda- 
mentally different sociological conception about which more 
will be said later. 

I want to answer the question at the beginning of the last 
paragraph with a quotation from a recently published pamphlet 
by Professor Laski, who must be recognized as the Labour 
Party’s leading legal authority : 





For something like a century and a half it has been the central purpose 
of Western civilization to find the secret of combining individual freedom 
with social order. The fulfilment of that purpose has been achieved in 
different ways, and in different degrees; there has been ones method in 
France and another in Great Britain. But its aim the fulfilment of which 
has been generally and increasingly desired wherever there has been respect 
for human personality. 

Because this is the case, during the last century and a half men have 
striven consistently to limit all privilege, whether it was built upon birth 
or creed or race. They have battled to impose upon governments the duty 
to avoid arbitrary action, to rule in terms of discretion. They have claimed 
the right for ordinary people to choose the governments by which they 
will be ruled. That is why, after long struggles, free and equal suffrage has been 
established. ‘That is why, also, the common man has been given the oppor- 
tunity, at stated intervals, to change the persons by whom he has been 
governed, if he so desires. Before the war of 1914, it was widely regarded 
as one of the supreme triumphs of civilization that government should be 
based upon free discussion and that minority opinion should have the 
right to win political power by persuasion.* 


* Harold J. Laski. The Rights of Man, p. 3f. London, 1940. 
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In this context, Laski is indeed discussing the relationships 
of the individual to the State, leaving out of consideration the 
intermediate integrating element of the political party, but when 
a writer, who usually refers back to Marx, characterizes the 
relationship of the individual to the State in this naive manner, 
one may, without hesitation, mutatis mutandis, apply his argu- 
ment to the relationship of the Party member to the Party 
leaders. ‘The debate and the “free” choice of leader at the 
yearly Party congresses is exactly similar to the common man’s 
choosing of “his”? member of parliament by simple vote, having 
been swayed by his eloquence in the election campaign. 

Unfortunately this is not, in the modern mass State, a correct 
interpretation either of the State, or the State within the State, 
the Party. It is time for us finally to dispose of the democratic 
illusion. Recent history has shown that a seemingly democratic 
government, which controlled the machine of State—the 
Army, Police, Cinema, Radio and Press—itself concluded an 
armistice, which handed over a whole natiori into slavery. France 
is indeed an extreme case, illustrating the critical condition of 
French Democracy during the last years of the French Republic. 
It is an example, however, which shows the need for watchful- 
ness, and it should not be considered solely as a result of the 
defeat on the battlefield. There are other examples too. The 
parties in the Weimar Republic in 1932-33 used constitutional 
methods to hand over their country to Fascism. On 20 July, 
1932, the German Social Democrats and their comrades, the 
Trade Unionists, renounced the use of the General Strike as a 
weapon, though they had a certain majority in the well-armed 
Prussian Police, and in March 1933, the Central Party, led by 
the Deputy Kaas, voted its own dissolution in the Reichstag. 

It can also reasonably be maintained that, at the outbreak of 
the Second World War, the Chambezlain Government, as advo- 
cate of the appeasement policy, had not got the majority of the 
British people behind it though, through the good management 
of the Party machine, it had a substantial majority in Parliament. 
The fiasco of British intervention in Norway was necessary 
before Winston Churchill could assume leadership as saviour 
in the crisis. 

In the mass State, “free and equal” suffrage is by no means a 
certain guarantee for the continued existence of democratic 
government. The fickleness of public opinion over affairs of 
State 1s essentially a complicated phenomenon, and it is that 
which has given rise to the democratic illusion. 

Within the Party, too, in the relationship between the Party 
leaders, the Party machine and the Party members, there is no 
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simple mechanism for representation and the delegation of 
powers. Max Weber, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, has thrown 
light on the essential sociological foundations of the Party. 
He writes : 


The significance of legal parties, because of their, in principle, voluntary 
(based on free choice) foundations, is, for all practical purposes, as follows : 
that the business of politics is in fact the business of group interests (i.e. 
political and therefore ideological participants, concerned with power 
as such). 

That means : 

(2) That power lies in the hands of the Party chiefs and their assistants. 

(b) That the chief function of active party members is to applaud, though 
under certain conditions and in the last resort, they may take part in party 
government, in debate or remonstrance or in party revolution. 

(c) The passive but associate masses (the electorate and voters) are only 
there to be won over at elections. Their vote is regarded by the Party 
machine only as a means to an end in the struggle for power. 

(dq) The party Maecenases. 


That is how Max Weber describes it. This analysis had 
great influence on Michels when he wrote the book which was 
mentioned earlier in this article, but it must be made more 
concrete. (Weber and Michels were friends, and their corre- 
spondence, which is as yet unpublished, should be of the greatest 
interest. ) 

Party leaders are well aware that, as soon as the members 
show signs of discontent with their status as audience, the 
Party machine must be brought into action. But they are not 
always successful in silencing the rebellious members or groups 
of them. Often criticism is voiced at the Party Congress, to 
which delegates from all parts of the country come. Then 
either the weight of Block votes (which are always assured 
to the Labour Party leaders by the Trade Unions) are set against 
politically dangerous speakers, or the Party executive arranges 
the order of speakers so as to get overwhelming support for the 
Party line. These tactics were developed to a remarkable degree 
of perfection at the German Social Democratic Party Congresses. 
The Party Press, which is naturally controlled by the Executive, 
does the rest. 

Of course, the degree of oligarchy and bureaucratization is 
not the same in all countries. It seems to me that of all Euro- 
pean parties that I have studied, the German Social Democratic 
Party had the most rigid organization. In the first few days of 
the Hitler régime, in order to save its very considerable Party 
assets, it even assumed the ré/e of Hitler’s “loyal opposition”. 
This is surely the most inglorious period in the long history of 


the Party. 
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In spite of the oligarchic character of party leadership, and 
in spite of the powerful and rigid Party machine, the parties 
behave as if the Executive is open to every member. This 
democratic illusion is only abandoned when the State itself 
ceases to be a democracy ; democracy within the party is never 
questioned.* The fact has never been fully appreciated that the 
problems of leadership and the selection of leaders in the parties 
of a highly complex mass society cannot be solved mechanically. 
I remember an unpublished letter of August Bebel, for years 
leader of the German Social Democratic Party, which he wrote 
a few months before his death, to Heinrich Braun. Braun had 
told him of his serious doubts about the future of the Party 
leadership. In this letter Bebel wrote: “I do not share your 
doubts about the future of the party leadership. My health 
has been troubling me a lot lately, but I am convinced that 
no one on the Party Executive has sufficient influence to en- 
danger:the Party leadership.” The Party Executive is here 
characterized as an institution set up as a guarantee against the 
tise of a strong leader. It indicates how confused even Bebel, 
who was for many years regarded by the German masses as 
their “‘charismatic”’ leader, was about his own function as Party 
Leader. He obviously identifies the rigid organization of his 
own Party with the ideal and dynamic democracy. It has, 
however, often been shown that there are features borrowed 
from the Prussian Army in the sociological character of German 
Social Democracy. These were indeed so strong that in 1932 
the Party obediently allowed itself to be dragooned into its 
own downfall. 

The European mass parties and particularly the Democratic 
working-class public of the Continent did not realize that the 
political essence of modern man was more obscured than ex- 
plained by the so-called “democratic principles” which have 
been propagated and partly believed since the French Revolution 
of 1789. : 

The ideas, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, originated from 
the abstract and atomized rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
which conceived man only as a rational being and saw the 
positive goal of human struggle and progress in rational terms. 
The Socialist materialism of the late nineteenth century, which 
was expounded in France by Lafargue (Marx’s son-in-law) 
and in Germany by Karl Kautsky, is a direct development of the 
philosophy of enlightenment, as it was taught by Condillac and 
Helvetius. This philosophy sees the State and its institutions 
simply as integrations of individuals. Freedom and Equality, 


* In this respect Laski’s Parliamentary Government in England is very instructive. 
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the symbols which gave the French Revolution its initial impetus, 
ended in the Jacobin terror or the popular dictatorship of 
Napoleon I. It is clear that reason does not determine the 
political will of the modern masses. Since men do not of their 
own free will sell themselves to slavery, it must be supposed 
that the political sphere is not solely governed by intellect. 

Everyone nowadays must be aware that the citizens of modern 
mass states are for the most part not won over by rational 
discussion. The cinema and commercial advertising have long 
used the emotional and instinctive forces in the human race to 
gain their own ends. The legal mass parties of Europe have 
only slowly and unwillingly adopted the methods which are 
natural to the commercial advertiser. The revolutionary mass 
patties behave quite differently; the Fascist parties, in par- 
ticular, are well known to be hostile towards reason as a prin- 
ciple. Indeed, in so far as they have absolutely denied the 
principle of truth and the sphere of rational argument, they 
have made the unrational principle the foundation of their 
philosophy. But the politically conscious man is guided as 
much by reason and belief as by emotion. 

We must recognize that European democracy has grown up 
on religious soil. It was English Puritanism that established 
political freedom as a principle in Modern Europe. From the 
British Isles this tradition was transferred to the New England 
States of America, where many new institutions of political 
freedom were founded. Thence and from England too it 
flowed back to France. The freeing of the Democratic concep- 
tion from its religious foundations was of grea. significance 
during the French Revolution. “On such a basis, Democracy 
is powerless against the dangers of plutocracy and dictatorship. 
Such an outlook on life produced no willingness to sacrifice all 
for an idea, and still less does it produce that self-control even 
in the ‘small things of life, without which freedom becomes 
arbitrariness.”” That is the opinion of a leading expert, who 
devoted years of research to the historical development of 
modern political consciousness.* In June 1940, it was indeed 
a plot between plutocrats and dictators which destroyed French 
Democracy. The secret of English resistance against the Fascist 
onslaught undoubtedly lies in the religious foundations of the 
British Freedom, given to the people of Great Britain by men 
like Cromwell, Milton and Penn. 

In Germany, Protestantism gave yp its freedom for a cowardly 


Ee 





* Schultze-Gaevernitz. Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der anglo-amerikanischen 
Weltsuprematie. Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 58, p. 79. 
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union with the temporal sovereigns (Cwius regio, eius religio). 
The Protestant conscience considered worldly affairs as the 
sphere of the State and decreed blind obedience to the sovereign. 
This is the reason why German Protestantism lost and has 
never recovered its political force. 

French Protestantism was wiped out by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. That meant, too, that the Catholic Church 
(Gallicanism) was identified with the Amcien Régime. From that 
time onwards, the French philosophy of enlightenment set itself to 
destroy religious feeling in France. The secular character of 
the Revolutionaries of 1789 and later the French Republicans 
made not only the First but also the Second and the Third 
Republics religiously neutral if not anti-religious states. Only 
in England did a state system evolve out of the crumbling 
mediaeval society in which religious freedom, though in a 
more or less secularized form, was the foundation stone of the 
State. 

Alexis de Tocqueville gives an admirable comparison between 
the English Revolution of 1640 and the French Revolution of 


1789: 


Bien que chacune des deux révolutions ait été accomplie en vue de la 
liberté et de légalité, il y a entre elles cette immense différence que la révo- 
lution d’Angleterre a été faite presque uniquement en vue de la liberté, 
tandis que celle de la France I’a été principalement en vue de l’égalité.* 


Christian freedom became the central political idea of the 
Puritan Revolution. Deo parere libertas est. English Non- 
Conformism had only the appearance of losing its activist 
character. In reality, through the Methodist movement and the 
Quakers, it became the chief integrating force of Anglo- 
American civilization. It did not give way to the State as 
German Protestantism did, but penetrated into every sphere of 
State activity. American Democracy cannot be completely 
understood except in relation to this religious-protestant back- 
ground, and without a living conception of freedom, England 
would have collapsed before the attack of the Fascist Powers 
in the early summer of 1940. The English conception of free- 
dom is closely related to regard for and obedience to the law. 
Here perhaps an even older tradition of English State organiza- 
tion is at work, dating back 900 or more years. Order and 
Freedom are the permanent foundations of English Society. 

Equality has always been as it were of an experimental charac- 
ter in English Social History. No country in Europe had in the 








* A. de Tocqueville. Ocuvres Complétes. Vol. Vil, p. 338f. 
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nineteenth or even the twentieth century such sharp class 
distinctions or such inequalities of income as England, and it 
was not altogether a matter of chance-that Karl Marx wrote 
Das Kapital in England. But these class distinctions did not 
destroy order and freedom as they did on the Continent, but 
have made. it possible for an evolutionary levelling of class 
differences to take place. We are in the middle of this process 
today. 

One cannot grasp the full meaning and measure of the danger 
in this war against the Fascist States, if the conflict is not regarded 
as the crisis of the European State and the problem of its funda- 
mental organization. It is not by chance alone that the founder 
of Italian Fascism was formerly a leading member of the Italian 
Social Democratic Party. Nor is it difficult to prove that Hitler 
owes his “‘success” in Germany to a very exact consideration of 
the problems of the Social’ Democratic Party organization. 
Mussolini’s attack on continental Democracy was in the 
tradition of Renan, Georges Sorel and Vilfredo Pareto. In his 
famous programme, “The Doctrine of Fascism”, Mussolini 
quotes the following passages from Renan : 


Reason and Science are the possession of Mankind. But it is idle to 
believe that they can be realized directly through the people. Everyone 
need not be aware of the existence of the right doctrine. Such an aim 
could not be realized in a superficial Democracy, which only tries to elimin- 
ate minor differences of degree in its conception of culture. The principle 
that society only exists to guarantee the well-being and freedom of a collec- 
tion of individuals is not in accordance with the law of nature—a law which 
only considers the maintenance of the species and often sacrifices the 
individual. Such a Democracy (I emphasize the such, for there can be other 
kinds as well) would probably be a social order in which a degenerated 
people would have no other occupation than the satisfaction of the lowest 
human instincts. 


Fascism’s struggle against the individualist state, as it was 
conceived by the principles of the French Revolution, is surely 
not entirely without justification, so far as it is concerned with 
the negative aspect ; it is often completely justified. The anti- 
democratic tradition, above all of Sorel, whose teaching greatly 
influenced Mussolini, put forward the conception of historic 
(and, with Sorel, also moral) Elites as an alternative to the legal 
mass parties. Pareto’s conception of the Elite, however (and 
Italian Fascism has followed him without criticism), entirely 
divests Sorel’s theory of its moral character. In this view, the 
Elite becomes an amoral gang of seekers after power and loot, 
who are arbitrarily chosen and only efficient in the use of force. 
And in actual fact, European. civilization almost fell a victim 
to them. 
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Pareto’s theory of the Elite was indeed only adopted by the 
Fascists some time after their seizure of power. The corner 
stone of Fascist doctrine has always been war to the death with 
all other political parties. This also is expressed with charac- 
teristic clarity in Mussolini’s Programme : 


There must be neither individuals nor groups (political parties, unions, 
syndicates nor classes) outside the State. Fascism is therefore opposed to 
socialism, which permits a movement ordained by history to be nullified 
by class warfare and refuses to allow the essential unity of the State to unite 
all classes both morally and economically. Fascism opposes equally all 
other parties which are not entirely corporative. By concentrating power 
in the authoritarian state, Fascism recognizes the true causes which have 
led to Socialism and the corporative State; but it brings them to fruition 
in a corporative system which takes account also of the future interests of 
individual citizens and those of the State as a whole. 


The Fascist State systems have indeed entirely eliminated 
political parties. The Fascist Party itself has become the State. 
The revolutionary one-party system does not depend on legality. 
It makes its own laws, and presents no solution of party problems, 
because Party, in the essential meaning of the word, presumes the 
existence of one or more opposing groups of the same type. The 
analysis, therefore, of revolutionary anti-legal parties lies out- 
side the scope of this article. It is, however, worth mentioning 
that the one-party system is essentially dynamic and transitory. 
No party dictatorship in the highly complex states of the modern 
world is so omnipotent as not to be driven out by the pressure 
of social forces which lead through the stages of discontent and 
underground opposition, and finally through war, to its complete 
destruction. 

It must be conceded to the Fascist States that they recognize, 
sooner than the Democratic Mass States, and solve in chatac- 
teristically fascist manner the problems which, if they remain 
unsolved, place in jeopardy the very existence of Democratic 
Mass States. The first world war made the world radically 
different from what it had been in 1914. Since then we have 
entered into the totalitarian period of modern societies and 
States, and cannot possibly turn back. It is now a question as 
to whether all social and state effort which has resulted from the 
war can be used to accomplish great social integration. 

When victory was won in 1918, people thought it was possible 
to return to the world of 1914. The parties (in France and 
England) broke up their war coalitions and opposed each other 
as before, without seeing that a new epoch had begun. The 
State had however drawn social and economic activities even 
mote into its sphere of action. The army of middle and lower 
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grade clerical workers had grown enormously. The mechaniza- 
tion of production, now far advanced, had created a new class 
of technical workers. Rearmament, after the brief illusion of 
disarmament, began again on an even larger scale in order to 
give work to the great army of unemployed, which had resulted 
from the change-over to a peace economy. Against these factors 
the ruling classes, which had hardly changed at all during the 
war, were more or less helpless. They resorted to their pre-war 
party slogans. The right-wing parties appealed to the already 
doubtful security of the pre-war world. The left-wing parties, 
deceived by the “‘Bolshevist Experiment”, whose own historic 
dynamic cannot be discussed here, demanded the “‘nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production”. Both were equally Utopian. 
A second world war was needed in order to demonstrate to 
them the historical process of changing State structure. 

Does the fact that, in face of deadly threats to their national 
existence and to European civilization as a whole, they resort 
once more to a war coalition, signify the end of Democratic mass 
states and the complete bankruptcy of party politics? It cer- 
tainly does not. The tasks which lie betore the State in the 
present war and probably also for a long period after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities are so overwhelmingly great, that they can 
be solved only in relation to the whole nation. Therefore, 
Parliament, the Press and the individual have the right and the 
duty to control and protect the machinery of State against 
encroachment by dictators. Often the initiative coming from 
below is more effective than administrative decisions from above. 
Only healthy and friendly co-operation between the two can 
guarantee the continuation of the Democratic State. 

The Party also has its functions here, if it recognizes the 
sociological facts in the life of the State which cannot be dis- 
puted. Legislation in Parliament has for years been carried out 
by delegation of powers, and the deputies have only the power 
to control and check. In like manner, the Party ought to grant 
its members the real power of control, which the party machine 
and oligarchy of leaderships has prevented them from having 
and which Parliament, the Press and freedom of speech accom- 
plish in the State. Instead it has often fobbed them off with 
vague assurances of their all-determining will (volonté de tous). 
As institutions for integrating the politically conscious masses, 
the legal Party has an important function in the modern mass 
State. 

Modern State democracy is more conscious of its own limits 
than is the democracy of the Party. The organic arrangement 
of legal Democratic Mass States today can be achieved only 
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after generations of toil. The essence of State Democracy 
consists of a compromise between the godlike and the earthly 
elements in mankind. No one has appreciated this fact more 
than that great student of modern Mass Democracy, Alexis 
de Tocqueville. In a letter to a friend, in which he expounds 
the philosophical principles of his work, Democracy in America, 
he writes : 


The government of democracy may be reconciled with respect for 
property, with deference for rights, with safety for freedom, with reverence 
to religion ; that if democratic government is less favourable than another 
to some of the finer parts of human nature, it has also great and noble 
elements ; and that perhaps, after all, it is the will of God to shed a mediocre 
degree of happiness on the totality of mankind (de répandre un bonheur médiocre 
sur la totalité des hommes), not to combine a greater share of it on a smaller 
number or to raise the few to the verge of perfection.* 


Only when political parties of their moral responsibility 
learn to choose real and disinterested leaders can we establish 
for our sons and grandsons the foundations of European 
Democracy. The building itself must be their task. 

Jj. P. MAyEr. 


* Cf. my book, Prophet of the Mass Age. A Study of Alexis de Tocqueville, p. 42 f. 
London, 1939. 














D°’ANNUNZIO AND MopDERN ITALY 


"ANNUNZIO is, in a peculiar sense, the adopted poet of 
4 Italian Fascism. This does not mean that he is widely read 
in modern Italy. Fascismo does not encourage reading, either 
in quantity or in quality, and the taste of those Italians who still 
read seriously tends to have been formed on other and more 
modern lines. But the “philosophy” of the movement, and the 
ritual by which it has sought to appeal to the imagination, both 
owe a great deal to a man who was in the details of his own life 
an embodiment of the dramatic principle. Himself an extensive 
borrower from many sources, D’Annunzio has lent much to a 
leader whose tastes are as eclectic as his own. When Mussolini 
affirmed that the destinies of Italy were fatally bound up with her 
fortunes on what he called Mare Nostrum, he gave political 
substance to a dream to which the poet had already given public 
expression; and when party gatherings are brought to a close 
with the invocation of the Duce and the legionary response of 
“A Noi !”’ his supporters are following in word and gesture the 
example set by D’Annunzio’s picturesque and incongruous band 
at Fiume. But the Fascisti would be the first to assert that the 
influence of the poet lies in something deeper.. They would call 
theirs, in the first place, a spiritual debt, and they would say that 
the importance of D’Annunzio lies not in this or that gesture or 
affirmation, but rather in the example of a life “‘heroically”’ lived, 
a life in which thought and action, fused in a common unity, 
were consecrated to the service of La Patria. It is by virtue of 
this conception of the poet as “hero’’, as highly conscious arti- 
ficer of the pattern of his own life, that D’Annunzio has exercised 
in modern Italy a peculiar moral influence. This moral content 
—which bears witness, in its very weakness, to the inadequacy of 
attempts to define political behaviour solely in the light of 
economic motive—is worth defining, worth relating to its roots 
in the intellectual and spiritual conditions of Italian life ; for it 
throws light upon aspects of Fascismo which are not generally 
understood, but which explain much in the present and need to 
be borne in mind in estimating the possibilities of the future. 
English writers have attempted to define this “heroic” 
quality in D’Annunzio’s work by referring to him as an “Eliza- 
bethan” born out of due time. It is a dangerous and, on the 
whole, a misleading parallel. D’Annunzio’s vitality has about it 
a feverish quality, an unmistakable self-consciousness which no 
Elizabethan could have understood and which denotes something 
less than spiritual health. As much as any European writer he 


reflects in the variety and incoherence of his attempts to organize 
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his experience the instability and vacillation of his own times ; 
and his special interest lies in the fact that his reflection of them 
is distinctively Italian. The decisive features in his spiritual 
make-up are peculiar to the peninsula. In the first place, by 
virtue of his origin at Pescara in the Abruzzi—then, as now, one 
of the most backward provinces of Italy—D’Annunzio was a 
provincial. Secondly, provincial as he was, he was plunged into 
a world of wider interests, national and cosmopolitan, for which 
his birth and temperament had imperfectly prepared him; and 
here again he is typically, unmistakably Italian. Thirdly, he 
possessed an unusually acute sense of the continuity of Italian 
literary culture, a sense which his innate provincialism, his 
assumed nationalism, and the veneer of European speculation 
which he had rather haphazardly acquired were all unable to 
satisfy. Poised between these elements, which remained through- 
out his life distinct and conflicting, it was D’Annunzio’s peculiar 
fate to sum up in his own nature the knot of spiritual incom- 
patibilities from which Fascismo was eventually to spring. His 
very egoism reflects uneasiness. The self-emphasis which was 
always so marked in his work proceeds as much from isolation 
as from personal confidence. He leaned heavily upon himself 
because he had nothing else to lean on; and his final definition 
of his own nature might have been that which, in 1899, he put 
into the mouth of the hero of his first important novel :. “I am 
like the chameleon (camal/eontico), chimerical, incoherent, incon- 
sistent. Every effort of mine towards unity will always be vain. 
I must resign myself to this. The law of my nature is written in 
one word ; NOW.” | 
First of all, then, D’Annunzio was a provincial. Provincialism 
implies in Italy, where regional bonds are notoriously tenacious, 
a great deal more than the mild, intellectual and moral lethargy 
which Matthew Arnold used to regard as its main English charac- 
teristic. It implies a definite and deeply rooted allegiance inde- 
pendent of and sometimes cutting across the claims of national 
unity. Its effect upon the latter may be symbolized in those chains 
of high mountains which, throughout the long peninsula, run 
across from the Appenines to the sea, obstructing the main lines 
of communication and dividing Italy into so many separate and 
highly localized communities. There are signs that this pro- 
vincial allegiance was in D’Annunzio very strong: so strong, 
indeed, that it inspired in the poetic drama of La Figlia di Iorio 
(1904) some of his best writing. This tragedy of peasant life 
in the Abruzzi, pitilessly barbaric and sensual in its conception, 
shows remarkable feeling for the language and customs of the 
local peasantry. Its verse, simple, intensely dramatic and full of 
Vol. 209. K 
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Abruzzese words and idioms, indicates what might under other 
circumstances have been the main inspiration of his career. As 
it was, however, La Fig/ia di Iorio was no more than an incident 
in D’Annunzio’s literary development. The possibilities of Italian 
regionalism as a living force were, at the end of the last century, 
almost exhausted. A writer like Giovanni Verga, who still 
represented it with remarkable vitality, did so by turning his 
back deliberately upon the problems of his day. The characters 
of I Malavogiia, his great novel of life on the Sicilian coast, are so 
remote from the centre of things that the words “King” and 
“sovernment” mean nothing definite tothem. The special con- 
ditions of Sicily allowed Verga to do this with conviction, but 
for D’Annunzio to have settled down as an Abruzzese novelliere 
would have been to isolate himself in a world of fictitious sim- 
plicities. His was the position of the born provincial in a society 
where local allegiances, set against a new background of national 
and cosmopolitan interests, were no longer sufficient ; and the 
novels which first brought him literary fame are largely an effort 
to overcome inherited provincial limitations and find his balance 
in a highly complex and largely decadent society. The adven- 
tures into which this effort brought him are, from the point of 
view of the slow and difficult formation of a united Italian con- 
sciousness, highly representative. 

The effect upon D’Annunzio of his entry into sophisticated 
society can be deduced from his first important novel, I/ Piacere, 
which he published in 1899. It describes, through the character 
of the poet Andrea Sperelli, the immersion of the young provincial 
into aristocratic Roman life at the end of the last century. The 
matter is not put just like that. The element of naive snobbery 
which was an essential feature of D’Annunzio’s peculiar kind of 
provincialism would never have allowed him to present his hero 
in a position of social inferiority. Andrea Sperelli must be not 
only an aristocrat but also—and this is the vital point—an aristo- 
crat distinguished by the highest qualities of detachment and 
intelligence. He was, we are told, the only heir to a long family 
tradition. His character, standing out against “‘the grey demo- 
cratic deluge of our times’—this is the kind of opulent gesture 
that D’Annunzio loved—was that of “‘the ideal type of the young 
Italian Signore of the nineteenth century, the legitimate champion 
of a line of gentlemen and elegant artists, the last descendant of an 
intellectual race”. Beneath the facade of pedigree, however, 
Sperelli’s attitude is that of the parvenu. His eyes stray round the 
luxurious villas and Seicento palaces in open-eyed astonishment. 
He lingers over the trappings of a conventional aristocracy—the 
rare books, the sumptuous pictures, the period furniture— 
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delighted and a little surprised to find that his taste in these things 
is so much like that of a real nobleman. Sperelli is never quite at 
home in Roman society. Born provincial that he is, whatever 
his lineage, he cannot simply accept the world he has entered, 
move in it spontaneously as an integral part; he must either 
dominate it by his excellence, or despise it. Like D’Annunzio | 
himself he contrives, according to the impulse of the moment, to 
do both, 

It is this ambiguous position of the hero that gives the novel 
its peculiar character. When Sperelli is in the mood of domina- 
tion, his indefinable sense of social insecurity prompts him to 
build up, down to the last detail, an enthralling picture of his 
innate superiority and signorilita. Nothing in these recurring 
scenes of triumph comes naturally. Every pose and every reaction 
is carefully studied, every possession carefully placed to produce 
the greatest effect. Our first meeting with Sperelli in his house 
near the Spanish Steps is typical. The sentences which intro- 
duce him read in themselves like a stage-direction: “Andrea 
Sperelli was waiting in his rooms foralover. Everything around 
him revealed a special attention to love.” The majolicas of 
Castel Durante, the heavy masses of roses, “like those which rise 
behind the Virgin in Botticelli’s tondo in the Borghese Gallery” 
—the studied artistic reference is very typical—are so much scenéry 
before which Sperelli is to act the highly self-conscious drama of 
his own superiority in passion. Even the famous immorality 
which so shocked many readers of this book when it first ap- 
peared is full of this naive, theatrical element. It is, in the last 
analysis, yet another means whereby D’Annunzio asserts his 
superiority. If he is going to live the aristocratic life—so the 
argument might run—he will be extraordinary, domineering, 
irresistible even in his vices. The “ladies” of Roman society— 
about whose gentility he shows himself in I/ Piacere more than a 
little sceptical—shall be at his beck and call. The attitude is, 
all things considered, rather commonplace. There are pages, 
in this and other novels, where D’Annunzio tries to linger 
analytically over some of the refinements of romantic perversion, 
after the manner of French originals. They are not, even in 
their own kind, very convincing. The sadistic hobbies of Lord 
Heathfield described in detail at the end of I/ Piacere shocked 
D’Annunzio almost as much as they fascinated him; and the 
moral irregularities in which his heroes delight retain, beneath the 
veneer of analysis and elaboration, their essential character as 
manifestations of simple and even rather provincial sensuality. 
As such, they are mostly repetitive and dull. 

But the provincialism which keeps Sperelli from entering fully 
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into the world of aristocratic glitter, expresses itself quite as 
typically in shrewd criticism. Being essentially outside the world 
to which he has obtained a social entry, he is able to observe its 
failings with detachment and even a touch of cynicism. His 
picture of the spiritual vacancy of these Roman sa/ons can be sur- 
prisingly precise, drawn clearly down to the realistic detail. 

Don Filippo del Monte, as Sperelli talks to him at a fashionable 
auction in the Via Sistina, is presented with malevolent objec- 
tivity. He is “a man of about forty, almost completely bald, a 
subtle weaver of epigrams”, who bears on his face “‘a kind ‘of 
Socratic mask in which the right eye shone with extreme mobility 
in a thousand different expressions whilst the left remained always 
immobile and almost glazed under its round lens, as though one 
served for expression and the other for seeing”. The provincial 
D’Annunzio cannot refrain from this kind of comment on the 
world he is so anxious to enter; it inserts itself persistently into 
his descriptions of Roman society, adding an odd note of detach 

ment to the aristocratic ecstasies. 

More important still, D’Annunzio cannot help criticizing 
the character and the values of his own hero. He is not satisfied 
with the conquests of Sperelli. On the surface, I/ Piacere describes 
the gratification in endless triumphs of one man’s physical desires 
and social ambitions ; but behind his hero, with his repetitive 
sentiments, his bad taste and his monotonous immoralities, there 
is a genuine if unwilling boredom, an ennui which is the most 
sincere thing about him. This awareness of futility leads to a 
quantity of self-analysis, most of it pretty inconclusive. In D’An- 
nunzio’s efforts first to define and then to overcome it there is a 
good deal of patent insincerity, refinements and distinctions that 
clearly correspond to no reality ; but this insincerity is as much 
his problem as his deficiency. Aware that much in the posturings 
of his heroes was without meaning, D’Annunzio tried to impart 
significance to their discontents by assimilating them to the 
spiritual self-dissections which foreign, and especially Russian, 
fiction had brought into vogue. No doubt there was a large 
element of opportunism and literary snobbery in this adherence 
to fashion ; but there was a foundation of sincerity too. Sperelli 
is continually defining himself as a modern, as a man in whom 
excessive sensibility and analytic insight have destroyed the 
possibility of moral coherence and integrity. Not everything in 
this account, abstract and mannered though so much of it is, is 
false. ‘“‘From the beginning,” we are told, “he was prodigal 
of himself: since the great sensitive force with which he was 
endowed was never tired of futnishing treasures to his prodigality. 
But the expansion of this strength implied the destruction in him 
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of another force, of the moral force which his own father had not 
been backward in debasing. And he did not perceive that his 
life was the progressive reduction of his faculties, of his hopes, of 
his pleasure ; and that the circle was continually drawing in upon 
him, inexorably if with extreme slowness.”’ So far at least the 
picture does substantially correspond to reality. The problem 
that presented itself to D’Annunzio, made more acute by his 
position in a society that attracted him but left him profoundly 
uneasy, was essentially moral. It concerned the organization of 
his fragmentary experience, the discovery of a force capable of 
bringing together his great sensitive gifts and ordering them in 
relation to an end that was necessarily outside and beyond them. 
In the field covered by I/ Piacere there lay only repetition and a 
growing sense of confinement to a meaningless circle of activity, - 
from which he could only be released by contact with a wider 
range of society and by accepting a more human set of moral 
values. Nothing in the Italian life of the nineties seemed to 
offer these things. 

At this point we touch upon the second distinctive element 
in D’Annunzio’s make-up. His provincialism, which had made 
him a stranger—albeit a brilliant one—in the aristocratic and 
cultured world, helps to account for a curious naivety in his 
attempts to assimilate the various spiritual attitudes which that 
world presented to him. He reproduces them with fluency, 
even with skill, but the central core of conviction is lacking. 
L’Innocente, written two years after I/ Piacere and conceived in a 
similar spirit, is the novel in which the effort to lend moral and 
intellectual significance is most consistently made. It fails. The 
ethical problem which D’Annunzio would have us accept as the 
central issue of the book has no imaginative reality, no power to 
compelassent. Being unreal, indeed, it simply perverts his gen- 
uine inspiration, which was fundamentally sensual and unreflective, 
turning it into forms which are morally equivocal. It is in this 
perversion that the poet’s real immorality lies. The imagina- 
tion of the artist, set against an abstract framework of borrowed 
morality, is repelled by it, struggles against it, seeks to dispose 
of it; and in so doing it exposes itself to the charge—which 
would have been irrelevant to a direct transcription of experience 
—of a definite immorality. There was nothing in D’Annunzio’s 
make-up, essentially direct and positive, which corresponded to 
the introspective complexity of his models. The moral sanctions 
he needed, and which his environment did not offer him, were 
essentially straightforward and unambiguous. In the absence 
of such sanctions he was deflected from his natural sphere to 
speculations for which he was not adequately equipped ; and the 
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result is seen in these unsatisfactory, because ultimately insin- 
cere, novels. Unable to dedicate himself with conviction to the 
now, to the direct vision which was his positive gift, he was forced 
into subtleties with which he was unable to identify himself. 
His failure in L’Innocente illustrates perfectly the moral weakness 
which he shared with a great part of contemporary Italian 
Society. 

The kind of moral content which D’ Annunzio intended to give 
his novel is apparent in the plot of L’Innocente. It is, in essence, 
familiar. L’Innocente is the story of yet another artist, Tullio 
Hermil, whose egoistic pursuit of personal triumphs has led him 
to betray his wife Giuliana. Moved by her illness, and by a 
deepening sense of futility which covers his whole life, he now 
‘ desires toreturn toher. The resolution is taken too late. Giuli- 
ana, though still in love with her husband, has given herself dur- 
ing the long interval of his infidelity to a rival, and a new-born 
son who is not Hermil’s stands between them at the very moment 
when both desire sincerely to return to the sanctified simplicities 
of married life. ‘To end this intolerable situation, Hermil— 
acting, as he insists, in full awareness—determines to remove the 
obstacle to their happiness ; and he causes the new-born child, 
the Innocent of the title, to die. Most of this story is clearly an 
elaborate fiction, a compromise between the moral and the 
sensational which reflects its author’s instability. Ideas are 
systematically borrowed from other writers, taken up and brought 
to no definite conclusion. The notion of a murder premedi- 
tated and carried out in perfect “lucidity of conscience”’ recalls 
Crime and Punishment. So does the manner in which Hermil’s 
opening statement raises the question of responsibility : “Human 
justice does not concern me. No earthly tribunal could judge 
my case. And yet I must accuse myself, confess. I must reveal 
my secret to someone. To whom?” . But the resemblance to 
Dostoievsky is simply verbal. The spiritual drama of egoism 
and its clash with the moral law, the distinction between human 
justice and a superior conception is, for D’ Annunzio, no more than 
an abstraction ; just as the morality which he seeks to oppose to 
the conduct of his hero is simply a pale reflection of other Russian 
models. Hermil’s brother, Federico, and his friend the simple 
peasant Giovanni di Scordio, whose integrity is meant to be 
contrasted with the chaotic futility of the poet, use the phrases of 
Tolstoy without convincing us that D’Annunzio is really inter- 
ested in their content. Tullio, in one of his “spiritual’’ moments, 
asks the peasant to act as godfather to his new-born child. Finding 
him at work on his fields, they exchange what might be called a 
sacramental handshake—‘‘We clasped those unwearied hands, 
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sanctified by the seed which they were scattering, and by the good 
they had scattered”—and Giovanni, accepting the invitation, 
replies with words that belong palpably not to D’Annunzio but 
to his Russian model: ‘“‘May God grant that my godson be as 
good as the bread which is born from this seed. So be it.” It 
is not difficult to see the falsity beneath all this. The “spiritu- 
ality’ of L’Innocente is a matter of phrases, not of feeling, and the 
problem we are asked to consider is as artificial as its solution. 
The most vivid scenes in the book are, significantly enough, 
the least “moral”. They are those in which D’Annunzio’s 
sensual inspiration, denied direct expression, fulfils itself in the 
undermining of the artificial structure of morality. This, in 
effect, is what happens when Hermil takes Giuliana back to 
Villalilla, where they had once loved for the first time. Conceived 
as a scene of reconciliation and repentance, it ends on a note of 
sensual domination, almost of seduction. It is only fair to add, 
however, that this immorality is a consequence of the insincerity 
of the moral purpose which the novelist had imposed upon 
himself. Since he does not fee/ the reality of Hermil’s penitence 
and confession of guilt, it is matural that he should instinctively 
seek to destroy their validity. The situation is developed with 
sufficient subtlety. The morning is hot with a “precocious” heat, 
the garden is “‘solitary” and the house “secret’’, the fruit-trees 
are “delicious’’, the roses “insinuate themselves” between the 
branches. Everything combines to ‘create a mood which is. 
certainly not of penitence, and which cannot—once the artificial 
moral purpose has been introduced—be simply and self-suffi- 
ciently conceived. A certain corruption, therefore, inevitably 
makes itself felt. The poet’s first words, if a little strained and 
presumptuous, are indeed to the moral purpose: “‘The best 
part of me had always been yours, and a hope has always remained 
kindled there ; the hope of freeing myself from evil and of finding 
again my first and only love intact.” So far, so good; but it is 
not long before the poet’s real inspiration, encouraged by his 
surroundings, begins to make itself felt. The egoist and the 
sensualist in him take charge. The flowers and the secrecy, the 
“triumphant smile, soo open, of the Spring” are so many allies 
with whose help D’Annunzio sets about the destruction of his 
own moral fiction. Even Giuliana is not straightforwardly 
presented. The traces of her illness, still visible in convalescence, 
are emphasized by a number of realistic touches—“‘a small part 
of her bloodless gums appeared in her smile’’—and the fact that. 
she is with child, though still unrevealed, is suggested more than 
once. She becomes, in fact, not the wronged wife but the vic- 
tim, herself tarnished, of circumstance ; and it becomes easier 
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for the hero to shift his emphasis from the sense of guilt to that of 
passionate, unrepentant devotion: “I have always loved you 
alone in life; I love you alone.”” And again, with a more direct 
flash of that egoism which is so inseparable from D’Annunzio’s 
nature: ““You are full of pain. But what creature in the world 
has been loved as you are loved.” It is not surprising, after this, 
that the proposed scene of repentance merges into a description 
of the hero’s sensual triumph: “It was a lover’s kiss I gave her, 
a long, deep kiss which shook the whole essence of our two lives.”’ 
The moral purpose with which D’Annunzio set out has been 
replaced by something not easily distinguishable, even in the 
expression, from the cheapest variety of “romantic” passion. 
Meanwhile the sense of prodigality and futility which had 
demanded in I/ Piacere a definite moral resolution remains 
unsettled. It remained so—and this.is the key to all D’Annunzio’s 
later work—for the rest of the poet’s life. 

The moral framework of L’Innocente is, in fact, a sham: not 
simply because D’Annunzio was insincere, but because the moral 
fashions which he had attempted to graft on to his own originally 
direct, clear-cut vision had no reakty for him. The moral specu- 
lations which something in his nature seemed to find necessary 
were, as an artist, fatal to him; for, speaking from a strictly 
artistic standpoint, they only brought him to an immorality that 
was invariably dreary and generally vulgar. When his real inspira- 
. tion, operating through gifts of sensual perception at levels where 
moral considerations have no place, occasionally attains to free 
expression we realize that D’Annunzio could be a writer of the 
first order. ‘There is a remarkable instance of this in L’Innocente, 
in the chapter we have just been considering. When Tullio 
Hermil has regained his ascendancy over Giuliana, his triumph is 
reflected in a vision, surprisingly clear and alive after the ambigu- 
ous ecstasies through which we have just passed, of the fertility 
of nature. The flowers, heavily and rather oppressively fertile, are 
replaced by the swallows nesting in the eaves of the villa. The 
new scene, beneath all its elaboration—elaboration is character- 
istic of all D’Annunzio’s prose—is as limpid and exact in its per- 
ception of significant detail as it is delicate and, above all, a/ive : 
“On the rustic fagade, at every cornice and every projecting 
angle, along the drain-pipe and over the cross-beams, under the 
parapets of the windows and the paving-stones of the balconies, 
everywhere the swallows had nested . . . Some of the nesting 
birds remained for a few minutes suspended at the holes of their 
nests. Others supported themselves shining on their wings; 
others had slipped in half-way, leaving behind them the little 
forked tail which trembled eagerly, black-and-white against the 
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yellow clay; others, who were already inside, leaned out half- 
way, showing a little of their bright breast and tawny throat ; 
others, till then invisible, flashed into flight with a high-pitched 
cry, and sped away. And all that keen and joyful movement 
round the closed house, all that vivacity of nesting around our own 
nest of former times, was such a sweet spectacle, such a miracle 
of refin@ment and delicacy that we forgot ourselves for a few 
moments, as though in a pause of our own fever, in the con- 
templation of it.” “As though in a pause of our own fever”’. 
The phrase is, in a sense, symbolical of D’Annunzio’s plight as a 
writer. The fever is the moral uneasiness which he cannot, being 
what he is, ignore, and yet which he cannot, in the form in which 
it presents itself to him, accept ; and the “‘moment of forgetful- 
ness” is the interval, necessarily brief and imperfectly realized 
in the absence of a co-ordinating vision, in which the true con- 
sciousness of the artist slips out of the toils and takes command. 

After the failure of L’Innocente, D’ Annunzio’s career is inevit- 
ably a matter of broken ends. A novel like I/ Fuoco (1898)—a 
dreary account, highly flattering to his self-esteem, of his relation- 
ship with Eleonora Duse—is still diversified, between the postur- 
ings and the sensationalism, by rich descriptions of autumnal 
splendour on the Venetian lagoon ; but the impression of point- 
lessness, and the self-indulgence which goes with it, are notice- 
ably on the increase. Yet the desire to justify his egoism by 
relating it to an outlook that transcends the selfish and the frag- 
mentary remains. It was this desire that led D’Annunzio in- 
creasingly into Italian politics. In the last forty years of his life 
the poet lived in his own person the spiritual crisis that brought 
Italy, through Crispi’s tentative imperialism and the Great War, 
to Fascismo, to a transformation of moral bankruptcy into fana- 
tical voluntarism and the glorification of the pure and self- 
sufficient act. The stages of this transformation can be traced 
in that group of semi-political addresses and meditations which 
were collected into one volume under the specious title of I/ 
Libro Ascetico della Giovane Italia (1923). ‘The first step was the 
borrowing from Nietsche of the conception of the Superman. 
Thrown back once more upon the instability of impulses which 
had no logical centre, having realized—after the failure of 
L’Innocente repeated in later writings—his fatal dependence upon 
the isolated Now, D’Annunzio sought in mere assertion the sig- 
nificance he could not found upon a coherent interpretation of 
teality. The idea of the Superman, as he used it, was no more 
than a rhetorical device to cover underlying emptiness : “Who 
condemns me to be a mere milestone? I was born to pass mile- 
stones or to overthrow them.” ‘The natural consequence of this 
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outlook is the cult of action which D’Annunzio first formulated 
in Italy and which Fascism, assisted by the philosophic specula- 
tions of Gentile, has adapted to its own ends. The Superman 
became, in his Italian form, the Hero, and his heroism affirmed 
itself in the decisive quality of his actions. Actions, be it noted, 
not to an end clearly conceived and rationally defined—D’ Annun- 
zio’s whole outlook presupposes that such action is inconceiv- 
able—but desired for its own sake and pursued until the various 
categories of human endeavour, philosophical, moral and politi- 
cal, are fused into an incoherent and undifferentiated activism : 
“Goodness for me is action, just as poetry is action.” Ina world 
where each moment of experience stands by itself, intensity re- 
places purpose as the criterion of human endeavour, and the 
Fascist conception of “living dangerously” becomes the only 
moral precept of the’ new age. 

At bottom, however, D’Annunzio realized that the action 
which he proposed as his end in life was vitiated by its lack of 
purpose. He realized it sufficiently to devote a large part of his 
life to attempts at providing a purpose in terms of national and 
patriotic endeavour. He came to see the poet’s particular 
activity, the means by which he asserted his value as an individual 
and escaped the barren circle of unrelated experiences, in his 
prophetic or incitatory influence upon the soul of the masses. 
Poetry, as much as the flying which so fascinated him, was thus 
essentially an action ; ““The work of the poet communicated to the 
crowd is an act, like the gesture of the hero.” This belief in the 
civil function of his art he did not derive from the fashions of his 
youth, but rather evolved in reaction against them. Andrea 
Sperelli, indeed, had referred contemptuously to the massacre of 
Dogali, which so stirred the conscience of patriotic Italians, as 
the death of “four hundred brutes brutally murdered”; but 
D’Annunzio, in his revulsion against the irresponsibility of I/ 
Piacere, repudiated that attitude too. Political themes inspired 
some of his attempts in the dramatic form. La Nave (1908), a 
spectacle—one can hardly call it a play—written to recall Italians 
to an awareness of their destinies in the Mediterranean, petered 
out in a succession of erotic spasms and empty rhetoric ; but the 
political, civil purpose was there, though the strength to pursue 
it consistently was not. From the time of the Great War, in 
which he distinguished himself as an aviator, D’Annunzio’s 
entries into politics became more frequent and more explicit. 
This was especially the case after his intervention at Fiume. 
Discerning in the incoherent beginnings of Fascism, which looked 
favourably upon his activities there, the birth of the “‘new Italy” 
he identified his own conception of the Superman with “L’Italiano 
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nuovo”, the new Italian. This identification expressed itself 
in a “dynamic” imperialism of which he, as the poet-hero, 
regarded himself as the prophet. D’Annunzio measured the 
vitality of the national conscience, like that of the individual, by 
its capacity for decisive action, for imposing its will upon the 
stream of circumstance. From this position followed, logically 
enough, the glorification of war, in which individual and state 
alike proved themselves and affirmed the temper of their will 
with an intensity which recalled that of the poetic emotion: 
“War is a lyrical event, an enthusiastic outburst of the will to 
create.” 

The Fascist debt to D’ Annunzio, and the spiritual affinity which 
underlies it, is sufficiently apparent in this conception of the state 
as decisively extended in action. The detailed parallels are close 
and numerous. There is hardly a single conception in Musso- 
lini’s published speeches which is not at least suggested in the 
poet’s writings. The emphasis upon the Great War in which 
Italy, acting for the first time as a nation with European signifi- 
cance, achieved not only her natural, her “‘sacred” frontiers, but 
also the consciousness of her political maturity, was as congenial 
to D’Annunzio as it was to the first Milanese Fasei: “I am an 
Italian who founds the new Italy upon the holiness of her war 
and on the integrity of her Victory.” Like the Fascists, too, 
D’Annunzio combined this emphasis upon the war with an attack 
on what he called “‘the old greeds and the old jealousies of the 
Allies”, and especially, with denunciations of the “insatiability” 
of England, “intent only to reserve for herself the lion’s share of 
every ill-gathered booty”. And like the Fascisti again he spoke 
of those “who hold our Malta and have torn our Fiume from us’”’. 
The claims are familiar, but we understand them better when we 
find them expressed by a poet in whom we can discern clearly 
the spiritual roots of the malady from which Fascist “dynamism” 
springs. Italian imperialism is the political manifestation of a 
baseless cult of action, of activity for its own sake, which can 
thrive only upon the existence of some irritation or grievance. 
The grievance, real or imaginary, is part of a doctrine which would 
without it simply collapse in the absence of solid foundations, 
which can only live by artificial stimulation of the desire to react. 
It was the absence of a coherent set of values, as we detect it in 
D’Annunzio’s political writings, that brought the whole of Italy 
to Fascismo. 

The truth is that D’Annunzio’s nationalism matured at a very 
unfortunate moment. The national tradition towards which he 
gravitated was decidedly tenuous in comparison with the pro- 
vincialism upon which he had turned his back ; and what there 
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was of it was not in a healthy state. Italian nationalism itself, 
which had originated almost entirely in the aspirations of a re- 
stricted group of Liberal idealists, seemed unable to extend its 
convictions to the bulk of the population. It offered, in any case, 
no vision of adequate power to move a generation whose pre- 
vailing temper was more than a little coarsened. Power and a 
kind of sumptuousness were the watchwords of the time, and 
Italy, which had neither, had begun to share the common desire 
for both. The political systems of the day—and particularly the 
state capitalism of Bismarck by which many Italians, perhaps 
because they felt that Germany too could be called a young nation, 
were particularly impressed—were such as the men of the Risor- 
gimento would have abhorred ; but the scale of these new develop- 
ments and their obvious capacity to make history, had a power- 
ful appeal. Morally and materially, the modest nationalism of 
Italian tradition seemed to have lost much of its attraction. 
D’Annunzio’s political aspirations reflect the spiritual failings of 
Italian imperialism from the days of Crispi.: an imperialism with- 
out moral vision, based on facile rhetoric and concealing an un- 
easy sense of Italy’s actual weakness. Behind his rather empty 
affirmation of the “will to power” there lies always the notion of 
“Italy deluded, Italy betrayed, Italy impoverished”, a sense of 
inferiority which, as we have already seen, expresses itself in 
complaints against the treachery of others. More than once, it 
is ominous to note, D’Annurzio brackets defeated Germany with 
Italy in a common fate: “What was, and what is, the object of 
the evil conspiracy of the Allies? Not only the crushing of 
Germany, but also the annihilation of our victory.” To read 
D’Annunzio in his nationalistic moments is to realize some of the 
motives, moral perhaps even more than political, involved in 
Italy’s fatal dedication to the policy of the Axis. 

To judge D’Annunzio, however, simply on the strength of 
his imperialistic writings is to see something less than his real 
Stature. There was much in his work that transcended this 
rather spurious political energy. Politics, in D’Annunzio, is best 
regarded as the result of his inability—owing to circumstances 
beyond his control—to acquiesce in the sources of his true 
strength. In the first place, his provincialism, although he could 
not work consistently within its limitations, was genuine and 
alive and therefore a source of inspiration. Even in prose works 
whose purpose is political and imperialistic we find him writing : 
“TI can never be uprooted from my native place, from the soil 
which is almost a quality of my corporal substance, from the 
living soil which can suffer and rejoice in me as my living flesh.” 
This sensual, one might almost say carna/ apprehension of place, 
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this awareness of it as an extension of the flesh itself, inspired 
him to writing, notably in La Figlia di Iorio, that was vivid, direct, 
and passionate ; it is one of his most genuine sources of inspira- 
tion. 

There were also others. His sense of national tradition, so 
weak politically, was remarkably strong in all that concerned the 
written word. This is not surprising when we consider that the 
national consciousness of Italy, from Petrarch to Manzoni, had 
been confided for five hundred years almost exclusively to the 
written word. In D’Annunzio the sense of literary tradition 
allied itself to that keen apprehension of the individual moment 
of intense experience which was as strong in him as the power to 
synthesize was weak. This limitation to the Now, which we have 
seen confessed in I/ Piacere, accounts for the incoherence of his 
political vision, but is perfectly compatible with the writing of 
great lyric poetry. Andrea Sperelli, intent as he is upon the 
definition of his own weaknesses and frustrations, recognizes 
in himself the strength and purity of this feeling for the written 
word, which itself stands in the closest relationship to the inten- 
sity and delicacy of his perceptions. It is, in fact, at once his gift 
and his temptation: “‘His spirit was essentially formal. More 
than the thought he loved its expression.” ‘“‘He chose, in the 
exercise of his art, instruments that were difficult, exact, perfect, 
incorruptible . . . and it was his intention to renew with severity 
the traditional Italian forms, referring back to the poets of the 
stil novo and to the painters who preceded the Renaissance.” 
On the occasions when this delicate apprehension of style ex- 
pressed a genuine,’ unimpeded purity of vision, we can see ID’ An- 
nunzio for what he was—the last great poet in the Italian literary 
tradition. In the four volumes of Le Laudi, which are the height 
of his achievement—and notably in the third of them, L’ Ascione, 
published in 1903—extraordinary intensity of feeling is often 
linked with an equally extraordinary precision of phrase. The 
linguistic instrument in these poems is one refined by centuries 
of poetic tradition ; the inspiration, limited to the vivid appre- 
hension of single experiences, is in its kind often flawless. To 
deal adequately with D’Annunzio’s poetry would need a separate 
essay, an essay whose tone would be notably more sympathetic, 
generally speaking, than what I have written above. In this 
One, meanwhile, I have attempted to set in its proper light 
D’Annunzio’s relation to Italy in our times. 

D, A, TRAVERS! 
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HERE can be no doubt that great changes will take place 

in the economic and social order after the end of the present 
wat. What form will the new order take? Socialism answers 
this question by a programme which has its roots in a belief, 
which relies on general formulae rather than on scientific analysis, 
and which has but little experience behind it. Liberalism sees 
the failure of the liberalist order, but can itself offer no pro- 
gramme, though it has considerable scientific knowledge and 
some experience. Socialism tends to link its programme up 
with the idea of planned economy. Liberalism looks upon 
planned economy as an unavoidable development, and only puts 
up warning signals against driving it to its extreme limit. There 
can be no doubt that planned economy connotes the beginning 
of the end of liberty in the economic sphere. The decisive 
question then arises: how far is it possible to set aside liberty 
in one particular sphere without thereby threatening liberty in 
all other spheres, social, political and cultural? Is not planned 
economy bound to lead to socialism, socialism to totalitarianism, 
arid totalitarianism to dictatorship? And if the watchword of 
the present gigantic struggle is Liberty, is it not wholly against 
reason to attempt to base the future order on an abandonment of 
liberty even in one sphere? Socialism has always made the 
mistake of attempting to found an order based on liberty while 
at the same time sacrificing liberty in the economic sphere. 
Liberalism, on the other hand, created a liberty in the economic 
sphere which was bound to be strangled by monopolies, cartels 
and capitalist domination. The question is, therefore, how 
far liberty is practicable as a principle of civilization in the 
widest sense, embracing both economic and social aspects, and 
how far it is possible to incorporate the principle of liberty 
in a new order. In my opinion, the Rerum novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno provide the answer to that very question. I shall 
try to show in what directions this new order is to be sought. 
Since democracy has come to be looked upon as the symbol of 
liberty, this will also imply an attempt to prove that true de- 
mocracy must make itself a living reality in economic and in 
social life. The Socialists maintain that if the “privileged” 
classes adopt the banner of democracy, they have in mind 
capitalism, profits and vested interests; in a word, a plutocratic 
democracy. The other side maintains that when the spokes- 
men of the working classes speak of the coming democracy they 
have in mind Socialism, the leadership of the proletariat, and 
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revolution. Both sides reproach each other with betraying 
democracy. Both are in some way right. For democracy 
implies an equal responsibility and co-operation on the part of 
everybody with a view to settling all matters by which everyone 
is affected. 

Let us glance briefly at the most important aspects of the 
social question today which a new economic and social order 
must encounter. First of all, there is the economic insecurity 
of the worker’s existence, with which is bound up the question 
of the tremendous differences of incomes. The working-man 
or the employee who has no private income and whose employ- 
ment is dependent on capital, relies at times of sudden or chronic 
unemployment upon a dole which can only tide him over and 
provide for the immediate necessities of himself and his family. 
The psychological effects of long periods of unemployment 
upon the worker are well known, as is also the fact that during 
such a period he tends to become more receptive to radical 
ideas. Not only is he debarred from giving to his life the rzéson 
d’étre which only work can afford, but also he sees himself as 
part of an economic system which can no longer make use of its 
most valuable asset, human labour. Secondly, the working- 
man or employee, in addition to the economic uncertainty of 
his existence, also has to realize that he himself can exert no 
influence upon the structure and working of the economic sys- 
tem despite the fact that he is totally dependent on that system 
for his economic existence, his income and his share in civiliza- 
tion. Thirdly, the working-man is in a position of social depen- 
dence. The owners of the means for carrying on any economic 
enterprise, in other words the capitalists, make a labour contract 
with him, but in doing so they are governed entirely by their 
capitalist interests. Even if the workers’ trade union and political 
Organization succeeds in assuring a certain standard of con- 
ditions under the labour contract, ‘the fact remains that the 
worker is still dependent on capital. The freedom promised 
him by Individualism in economic life could, in fact, only have 
any real meaning for him if he were to meet the power of capital 
by strong organizations. In this way class conflict has sprung 
from the idea of individualist liberty ; the mechanism of the 
labour market in individualist economy had necessarily a centri- 
fugal effect upon society, and the social struggle had to merge 
into the political. And it is a well-known fact that a considerable 
share in the present European catastrophe must be attributed 
to this factor of social disorganization. 

I propose to touch only lightly upon the social side of the 
problem, and to deal principally with the economic aspects ; 
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for the social question, inherent in capitalism, has its origins 
in economic conditions, and must be solved primarily by 
economic reorganization. The social order and institutions 
which afford liberty and justice for the worker must put into 
operation the principle of equal rights, and consequently the 
principle of true democracy in social life. The principle of 
equality implies that, no matter what the trade or industry con- 
cerned, the employer and employee have equal rights in laying 
down the conditions of the labour contract. These equal rights 
have nothing to do with the management of the business, but are 
concerned solely with the conditions of labour—that is, with 
matters which affect jointly both employer and employee. If it 
is to be put into practice, the necessary institutions must be found 
through which the worker can exercise his equal rights. 

These institutions would consist of joint committees on 
which the respective trades are represented. These joint com- 
mittees would be composed of an equal number of employers 
and workers: employers and workers would each have the 
same number of representatives, irrespective of the numbers 
of those whom they represented. It is not possible here to go 
into the questions of how these committees should be elected, 
or what part should be played by the Trade Unions. The 
fundamental differences between the proposed new collective 
labour agreements and the former might be pointed out : 

(i) every branch of industry must have such a collective 
labour agreement of its own ; 

(ii) the collective agreement of each branch of industry must 
be obligatory for every undertaking and establishment 
in that industry ; 

(iii) the coming into force of these collective labour agreements 
must be guaranteed by proper institutions ; 

(iv) any conflicts that arise ‘must be submitted to compulsory 
arbitration. | 

This should give opportunity to bring about such collective 
labour agreement (cf. (iii) above) in case the negotiations for the 
agreement should reach no conclusion, or one side should 
reject the agreement or should sabotage the negotiations. The 
arbitration committee would only be an extension of the joint 
committee by the co-option of further delegates. Against its 
decision each party must be given the right of appeal to a final 
authority, namely to a committee which includes an arbitrator 
appointed by the State and empowered to give legal effect to the 
committee’s decision. 

Such a scheme would effect the only possible real ad- 
justment of the opposing interests of employer and worker, 
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namely one in accordance with the principles of justice. For 
the joint committees are governed by the principle of equality 
of rights; they are organized in such a way that both parties 
are compelled to examine in settling conditions of labour what 
in justice can be demanded and what can be granted. The 
institution of joint committees would merely constitute an 
extension of the machinery already existing—for example the 
joint wages committees of employers and workers. The idea 
of forming such committees and of giving them a much wider 
scope is by no means unfamiliar, as may be seen from the Minister 
of Labour’s suggestion that there should be in all individual 
establishments “‘standing joint arrangements for regular dis- 
cussion between managements and properly elected represen- 
tatives of the work-people of matters in which they are mutually 
interested”’ (cf. The Times, 20 January, 1941). 

No answer has, however, yet been given to the question of 
how the worker is to obtain his right to co-operate in the or- 
ganization and running of the economic system itself, upon 
which depend his income and his share in civilization. He 
cannot obtain this right except through realization of the prin- 
ciple of democracy in economic life. Planned economy is the 
very opposite of this, for planned economy necessarily and always 
implies centralization instead of self-government. In a system 
of planned economy, even though it may call itself a socialist 
system, the worker has just as little say as in a capitalist system ; 
in fact, the last remnant of his liberty would be taken from him. 
For planned economy necessarily leads to the extension of 
planning to the labour market. We see such a development 
in this country in connection with the increasing planning of 
economy necessitated by the war. It has been clearly seen in 
Russia. The final result there was that the workers were deprived 
of the right not only to strike but also to unite freely—that 
natural right of man for the full recognition of which the workers 
in capitalist countries have conducted a century-long struggle. 
Not only that, but also a new kind of “Truck system” was 
imposed upon the Russian workers in connection with the 
co-operative centres for the distribution of goods. Planned 
economy is not the way to arrive at a democratization of 
economy. 

On the other hand, democratization of economy cannot be 
achieved by a simple application of the majority principle to the 
economic sphere. This is one of the fundamental errors of 
socialism. For the organ of socialist economic “democracy” 
must consist of a central administrative machinery which is 
subject to the control of Parliament. But it is easy to see, and 
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the whole history of parliament goes to prove, that the central 
administrative organizations tend to work more or less along 
their own lines. They are able to do this because they have 
specialist knowledge of their own spheres, which Parliament and 
the Government cannot have. This is true of all branches of 
the administration, including the Foreign Office; for reasons 
which are easily comprehensible, it is even more true of the 
economic administration of a socialist economic system. And 
if Parliament and its Members have not so much say, still less 
can there be any question of real co-operation on the part of the 
worker himself. His democratic rights in the sphere of socialist 
economy will be just as much of a fiction as his liberty under a 
system of capitalist economy. Socialist economy, however 
democratic it may call itself, becomes more remote from liberty 
and self-government in economic matters in proportion as it 
approaches nearer to complete socialism, since the necessary 
planning of production, labour and even consumption does 
not leave any room for freedom. 

We are therefore faced with two questions: first, what is the 
natural form of economy in which the liberty of all may be 
achieved. And secondly, what are the natural organs in such 
a form of economy which may at the same time ensure the 
liberty of all and prevent its misuse by a privileged group to the 
disadvantage of other groups ? 

The natural economic order implies competition. This state- 
ment will surprise many readers; but on consideration they 
will see its truth. Liberty in economic life is just as much a 
natural right of all men as liberty of speech, coalition, conscience 
or religion. There is also the natural right to private ownership 
of means of production, and the right to exchange goods and 
service. As economy develops further it tends increasingly in 
the direction of exchange of goods and service. Then only a 
small proportion of what the individual produces is meant for 
his own consumption, the greater part is for exchange. By the 
exchange of their goods and their service, however, they 
aim in their own interest at improving for themselves the 
conditions of exchange ; that is to say, they try to obtain advan- 
tages in a double way: by offering better or cheaper goods and 
so increasing their sales, and by buying the best and cheapest 
goods. That is competition. It follows from this that an 
economy based upon private property and private initiative— 
i.e. upon liberty—must be realized in competition. Consequently 
individual justice (liberty, private property) demands competition 
as part of economic order. Social justice demands it too: for 
the community, being essentially composed of individuals, has 
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no other hands wherewith to provide for their needs than 
those of the individuals themselves. The well-being of the 
community is therefore best assured when these hands can and 
must work ;. this is only achieved through competition. Con- 
sequently, that is to say, social justice as a “guiding principle of 
economic life’? implies not only rights and demands, but also 
duties and performance. 

An economic order which realizes social justice must ensure 
that income is only derived from real service in social economy 
and that every service yields the income which it is entitled to. 
This is effected by proper competition. Planned economy and 
socialism, with their colossal bureaucracies, alike tend to swallow 
up the labour potentialities, for they utilize a considerable pro- 
portion of labour for administrative rather than productive 
service. Not only this, they also create a vast number of adminis- 
trative posts (directors, secretaries, controllers and so on), who © 
absorb a great deal of income which does not correspond to any 
real productive achievement. ‘Thus a new type of unjustified 
income would emerge, and this is precisely what a satisfactory 
new order must do away with. It must prevent one portion of 
the community from living on the work of another ; it is exactly 
this state of affairs which makes individualist capitalism so 
unbearable. In a socialist state only individuals would change 
places, but the privileged class would still be there, because 
unjustified revenues exist in new forms. True competition is 
the only means to prevent the building up of such revenues, and 
it does so in the simplest way, namely by inexorably cutting out 
any income not legitimately derived from real service to the 
public. For in social economy everybody earns his income in 
some way through prices, i.e. prices for goods, for labour, for 
credit—in short, for services. Everything depends therefore on 
just prices. Now, just prices can only be brought about by 
providing free way for the movement of prices towards their 
natural level. This is precisely what proper competition does. 
For, as has been shown, it urges everyone to strive to provide 
the market with better and cheaper goods; that is to say, pro- 
duce goods at the lowest possible price. This is, in fact, the 
end of all economy. For economy implies the best possible way 
of satisfying the vital and cultural needs of the people by uti- 
lizing the available materials and labour—i.e. of satisfying the 
demand on the principle of the lowest costs. In general (apart 
from some exceptions) prices are in accordance with social 
justice in so far as they correspond with this principle. This is 
why proper competition is the simplest and safest means of 
bringing about just prices, Any other method must fail, because 
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the ‘biggest offices and the most elaborate administrative ma- 
chinery cannot achieve what the living organism of national 
economy can produce as part of its natural functions. Offices 
ate like adding machines which can only deal with specific 
amounts. Consequently any planned economy or socialist 
economy must begin by the standardization of production and 
hence also of demand. They therefore result in a limitation of 
liberty also on the side of consumption. Competition in proper 
order alone can give complete liberty to the consumer and can 
put him in his rightful position, in command of economy. 
Competition alone, too, opens up the way to a utilization of all 
combinations of factors of production in a manner corresponding 
to technical development, as the principle of lowest costs involves. 
Hitherto, both planned economy and socialism have signally 
failed to deal with this problem successfully. They are com- 
pelled to have recourse to a complicated system of premiums, 
bonuses and so on, in fact to a form of artificial competition. Such 
a system can never work with the certainty and exactitude of 
natural competition, quite apart from the fact that in socialism 
co-operation between the various branches and phases of pro- 
duction will always be hampered by friction owing to unavoid- 
able lack of planning. Competition in proper order, on the 
other hand, provides the best possible form of real planning, for 
the planning is done not by offices but by everybody who keeps 
a watch on the demand for each type of consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ goods and tries his best to satisfy it. 

It may be objected that capitalist competition has not only 
furthered the acquisition of unjustified revenues, but has also 
prevented the prices from moving towards the lowest costs. 
Indeed competition based on individualist principles and follow- 
ing their own law, that of unrestricted liberty, gradually of 
necessity eliminated itself. For such competition naturally 
resulted in organizations in which the competitors aimed at 
finding protection against each other and for their profits. To 
this end cartels and similar organizations were formed. These 
organizations stifle competition by means of monopoly. They. 
limit their production in order to maintain prices and ensure 
their profits, even though a considerable proportion of what 
is wanted is left uncovered. An economic life, checked in ‘this 
way, excludes the full utilization of technical progress and 
limits the increase of universal prosperity. A block system, so 
to speak, has superseded the economic anarchy which marked 
the beginning of the period of individualist economy. Anarchy 
and check of economic life are both equally far removed from 
any true economic order, but they both have similar roots in 
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individualist liberty. Christian teaching has always held a 
warning against this idea of liberty. The present crisis has 
opened up the way towards a revision of the individualist 
conception of liberty in every sphere. Today the view is growing 
that liberty cannot be allowed to be unrestricted if it is not to 
become a destructive force in cultural, economic and inter- 
national life and in the life of the State. The great danger of the 
present day, however, is that in doing away with the misuse of 
liberty we may also do away with liberty itself, or, in other 
words, that we may do away with liberty in order to prevent its 
misuse. In the political sphere the totalitarian States have 
followed this road, and in the economic sphere Socialism is 
about to go the same way. For Socialism aims at abolishing 
the system of free economy because liberty in economy has 
hitherto proved a failure. But put liberty in the right order and 
it will prove to be “‘man’s highest good” (Leo XIII); and it 
will also be proved that liberty within the framework of a natural 
economic order is the basis of the economic and social well- 
being of nations. 

We have answered the question, how far competition is the 
natural form of social economy. We must now turn to the 
question, what is order of competition? What is “proper” 
competition? The necessary requirements are clear: liberty 
in economic life must be protected, and its misuse prevented. 
Such an order of competition must be achieved so that its func- 
tioning for the general good is ensured, and therefore it must be 
regulated by such rules as the common good demands. It was 
this problem which constituted the crux of liberal economic | 
doctrine and which Liberalism never succeeded in solving. The 
solution is simple if the economic goal envisaged is not the 
interest of the individual by all means, but the economic good of 
all. Then it is clear that any economic order rests upon two 
pillars: responsibility and control. The principle of respon- 
sibility for the general good must govern the whole of economic 
life, and the principle must be put into practice by an effective 
control. 

As regards responsibility, the liberalist system of commercial 
law has engendered in many States such conceptions as those of 
“‘good manners” in trade, of the “honourable merchant’’, and 
even of “unfair competition”. But we have only to remember 
the companies which act more or less under cover of anonymity, 
the joint-stock companies, the cartels, the industrial and financial 
trusts, the share-holding banks, and the tremendous bankrupt- 
cies in these spheres of international economic life during the 
past two decades, in order to realize how deficient legislation 
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has been in defining the responsibility of managers of such 
companies. Indeed, one might almost describe individualist 
commercial law concerning bankruptcy and liquidation as a 
grant of the privilege of irrésponsibility. 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose, however, that 
economic law and the law of competition could be made to consist 
of narrow rules and regulations. For example, it will certainly 
be one of the most important tasks in the reform of company 
law to define clearly the responsibility of the directors of share 
companies and their duty to make public their accounts in 
greater details. The public must be able to gain a real know- 
ledge of the position of the share companies and the solidity 
of the management, so that it may be possible to prevent all the 
many methods of juggling with balances to disguise a fall-off in 
trade, unfortunate speculations, unjustifiable pickings for certain 
officials, or an incorrect policy in fixing the amount of dividends. 
The same holds good for any future law relating to combines ; 
and in the bankruptcy and liquidation laws responsibility should 
be clearly defined. But economic law must by no means be so 
narrow and rigid in its regulations as to check the exercise of 
enterprise, which is the life principle of national economy ; 
economic law must necessarily limit itself to providing general 
principles. In the same way the law of competition must not 
impose upon competition a series of binding regulations, whose 
inevitable result is always the regimentation of the whole 
economy, the regulation of purchase and sale, the fixing of 
prices, the various restrictions on production—in fact all the 
measures of economic policy which pushed the guild organiza- 
tion of mediaeval economy to the point of absurdity, because 
they made it impossible for economy to fulfil its function of 
meeting the vital and cultural needs of a growing population. 

There is, however, a factor even more important than the 
legislation on responsibility concerning the common good and 
social justice—legislation which in any case is only possible in a 
general form. That factor is contro/. In this, to my mind, 
lies the central question of any economic order which is to com- 
bine individual liberty and the general good. It is true that 
methods of control have been introduced in many States whose 
economy was based on liberalist principles, especially the failure 
of economic moral principles after the last war led in many 
places to control by a kind of police. But even where the system 
of the examination of companies’ accounts has been introduced, 
the fulfilment of the demands of the common good in economic 
life never fell within the sphere of this control. These demands 
can only be satisfied when control can bring about a state of 
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affairs in which competition can fulfil its role of bringing prices 
into relation with the lowest costs. Only then can the needs 
of the whole people be best satisfied with the means at their 
disposal.. At the same time this control must not take the form 
of arbitrary action, which would be bound to lead to a most 
dangerous state of legal insecurity in economic life, neither must 
it subject economy to a system of regimentation, which would 
have an equally crippling effect. Thus the question of the 
right type of control resolves itself into the question of the 
right organs to enforce the right order of competition. These 
organs of control must be formed in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal liberty and equal rights for all. They must there- 
fore take the form of committees similar to those outlined above 
in connection with the safeguarding of the social order. We 
must note particularly what is the decisive difference between 
this scheme and all programmes of planned economy or so- 
cialism. The latter schemes all function through administrative 
machinery and offices which aim at directly arranging and con- 
trolling economy. The system of control outlined above, 
however, aims at influencing economy only éndirectly ; it aims at 
making effective the natural economic order, the power of the 
living organism itself, in order that it may fulfil its natural 
task of bringing about the economic and social good. 

The committees would be appointed by the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. Every branch of industry immediately 
interested in- the case in question, for example, of unfair com- 
petition or unjustifiable pressure from a cartel, must be repre- 
sented. Supposing, for instance, that a cartel is in control of 
paper production and fixes the price of paper, and a member 
of the cartel lodges a complaint because he can prove that he is 
able to produce paper of the same quality more cheaply. In 
this instance the committee would be composed of two em- 
ployers’ and two workers’ representatives from the paper 
industry, and one employers’ and one workers’ representative 
from each of the newspaper industry, the book trade, and the 
Stationery trade. In other words, these are joint committees 
in accordance with the principle of equality in economic life. In 
this way the principle of democracy is introduced in practice into 
the economic sphere, so that the aim of true economy, which 
is the material good of all, may be realized. This is not simply 
a case of applying to the economic sphere the political majority 
principle. For these committees have no executive power ; 
they can only work out findings of the majority and the minority, 
which serve as bases for measures of state economic policy. In 
order to ensure justice it must also be possible to appeal to a higher 
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court, to be formed in the same way as the above-mentioned 
committees, and to sit under a chairman either elected by the 
members of the committee or appointed by the State. The 
proposed control, therefore, in no way interferes with the 
management of business itself; it is concerned, so to say, only 
with the economic process in so far as it touches the public 
sphere, i.e. the common good. 

Such a control of competition would have many advantages ; 
it would function rapidly, quite contrary to‘any form of legal 
machinery which always drags along far behind events, so that, 
by the time laws have been passed and legal procedure has been 
carried out, new forms of monopolistic strangulation of com- 
petition and new ways of unfair competition have long ago been 
invented and the profiteers have brought off large-scale coups ; 
the control exercised by these committees would be equally 
effective in relation to small concerns and to the great indus- 
trial combines, cartels and trusts; it would be especially effi- 
cacious as a safeguard against uneconomic over-capitalization 
and over-rationalization, which generally arises from an attempt 
to gain economic power. The control keeps competition alive 
and with it the principle of the lowest costs, and thus militates 
for true economic calculation and against the tendency to 
economic domination; so it turns against the most disastrous 
consequences of economic disorder, against the accumulation of 
power and against the economic domination, “‘the characteristic 
note of the modern economic life”. Even the big economic 
concerns which have been created by the communalization or 
nationalization of some branches of industry, and which will 
perhaps in the future become even more widespread, cannot 
escape from this control. Examples of such concerns are water, 
electricity and gas companies, concerns dealing with national 
raw materials such as coal and iron, and concerns utilizing vast 
capital in order to apply new technical methods. Finally it is 
clear that this control is in a position easily to eliminate unfair 
and injurious competition ; for the competitors whose business 
is injured can at once lodge a complaint and demand redress, if 
they are in a position to show that they are really the victims 
of a competition which is likely to be contrary to the general 
interests. In short this economic order would mean that there 
would be liberty of competition and liberty to form cartels, both 
under control of public authority ; or, in other words, liberty 
of economy, bound up with the order demanded by the common 
good—a realization, in fact, of social justice in free economy. 
This shows that those who augur the presence of socialism 
behind the idea of social justice are completely wrong, for the 
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order of social justice is just as much in opposition to socialism 
as to individualism. | 

There are definite criteria in the light of which it is possible to 
examine how far the political, economic and social system 
corresponds to the natural order. One such criterion is that 
the general good of all is best assured when its realization is 
related to the realization of the individual good; that is to say, 
when there are institutions by which the interest of the indi- 
vidual is bound up with the common interest. This is effected 
by joint control of competition, exercised by both employers 
and workers, for thus the individual is enabled to pursue his own 
interest provided it also furthers the common interest. In the 
same way control of competition is justified in relation to a second 
criterion, namely that all institutions must correspond to the 
natural aim of the order they serve. The natural aim of an 
economic order is to cover the needs of the whole people. 
The economic end in view is therefore the consumer. Joint 
control of competition restores to the consumer the position 
which he must hold in any true economic order. Modern 
economy, against that, has become an economy of producers. 
Producers have contrived in a hundred ways, by cartels and 
similar associations, to protect themselves and their profits. 
The producer, not the consumer, has become the dominating 
factor in economy, and in so doing he has converted the meaning 
of economy to his own advantage. Joint control of com- 
petition restores to economy its natural meaning and realizes its 
natural aim. Finally, there is a third criterion: the safeguarding 
by established institutions of the two basic pillars of every social 
order—liberty and the common good. Joint control of com- 
petition protects both these pillars, and at the same time recog- 
nizes the principle that there can be no liberty which is not 
bound up with the common good, and no common good without 
true liberty. And in this way economy would be put again on 
the base of moral principles. To speak of ethics in economic 
life no longer excites the same disapproval as it still did in the 
beginning of this century. As the laws of morality are broken 
and trampled upon in the international sphere the conviction 
grows today that man cannot be himself without moral law, 
and that the highest law of all civilization, and therefore also of 
economy, is the natural law. 

I have only been able to sketch here very summarily the 
bare outlines of a scheme for the realization of freedom and 
Justice in economic and social life. This justice means just 
Pfices, just wages and just rates of interest. As regards the 
Ptices, the proper order of competition must gradually result 
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in a system of prices of goods, which is in accordance with the 
“guiding principle of economic life’’ which is social justice. So 
by enforcing proper competition the fixed pole would be pro- 
vided for the reconstruction of the whole organism of national 
economy itself, i.e. the creation of the right relation between 
industry and agriculture, between internal trade and foreign 
commerce, between wholesale and retail trade, and between 
productive economy and the credit system. One of the decisive 
tasks must therefore be to free economy from the monopolistic 
hold of the financial powers, and to force capital to play the 
subservient part which is its real role. As interest itself is a kind 
of price (price for lending of capital or credit), the control 
machine of the credit-market by the joint committees cannot 
fail in bringing about the adjustment of the rate of interest to 
the particular conditions of production of the various branches 
of economy—for example agriculture, trade, industry, commerce, 
stock exchange. They will, in particular, facilitate the creation 
of the necessary institutes and instruments of credit in the various 
branches of industry, and this in such a way that the unity of the 
capital market as a whole, which is of the highest importance in 
economic life, will not be impaired. The social aspect which 
includes the problem of wages was touched on in the first part 
of this study. I have now to refer briefly to the wnemployment 
question. Present-day unemployment has two main causes. ‘The 
first is the paralysing effect of monopolies upon economy ; the 
producer and his profits are so well protected that there can be 
no room for new production and for the absorption of labour. 
The second cause is the drying-up of the overseas trade market, 
because the countries which used to take European exports are 
now building up their own industries. This last fact is adduced 
especially by the socialists, in accordance with the theory of Karl 
Marx, as a reason for believing that the era of free trade is at an 
end and socialist planned economy must take its place. The 
truth, however, is that planned economy would render the inter- 
national exchange of goods even more difficult and thus would 
impoverish the nations still further. The whole development of 
international trade in the last twenty years, with its regulations 
and restrictions, affords irrefutable proof of this fact. Real help 
can only be achieved by the introduction of a firm elasticity in 
national economy, so that the opportunities for trade which 
offer may be seized and quickly exploited. The home market 
must also be expanded as widely as possible, especially by the 
mobilization of the country’s own economic forces, both goods 
and labour. Proper competition, which we have described, 
effects both these things, as it brings about the movement of 
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prices towards their natural level, i.e. the lowest costs. Thus 
room would be made for the employment of those workers who 
today must stand idle. There is no other way to conquer unem- 
ployment and at the same time raise the national income except 
by expanding the home markets and restoring international 
co-operation through the revival of foreign trade. By any other 
methods, as has been seen in the totalitarian states, unemploy- 
ment can, it is true, be done away with, but only concurrently 
with a considerable fall in wages ; it is a well-known fact, for 
example, that for a good deal these wages are not higher than 
the dole in England. The true solution of the problem of 
unemployment, as of all other social questions, is only possible 
via the natural economic order, an order based on liberty and 
justice. 

The “‘natutal order” which I have here attempted to explain 
and to illustrate by economic arguments is in fact nothing else 
than what Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo Anno suggest as an 
order based on collaboration between vocational groups. This 
order—that was to be proved—realizes the ideas of liberty 
and of equal rights for all in economic and social life, and con- 
sequently realizes also the democratic principle. Naturally, a 
certain degree of organization of the individual branches of 
industry into self-governing bodies, is necessary, in order to co- 
ordinate the various committees of control within the whole 
economic sphere and to regulate their functioning. This control, 
however, has the special advantage that it urges the organiza- 
tions themselves to fulfil their task of safeguarding the liberty 
of individuals and the general good ; thus the danger of economy 
becoming stifled in a network of organizations is avoided. For, 
the end in view is order, and not organization, which must only | 
be looked upon as a means towards that end. 

The plan for a new economic and social order which is outlined 
here points in a direction towards which the political economist 
is impelled by the very nature of things. So, for instance, 
J. M. Keynes, as long ago as 1926, in his book, The End of Laissez- 
Faire, felt urged to write : 
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“I believe that in many cases the ideal size for the unit of 
control and organization lies somewhere between the indi- 
vidual and the modern State. I suggest, therefore, that 
progress lies in the growth and recognition of semi- 
autonomous bodies within the State—bodies whose criterion 
of action within their own field is solely the public good as 
they understand it, and from whose deliberations motives of 
private advantage are excluded, though some place it may be 
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necessary to leave, until the ambit of men’s altruism grows 
wider, to the separate advantage of particular groups, classes, 
ot faculties—bodies which in the ordinary course of affairs 
ate mainly autonomous within their prescribed limitations, 
but are subject in the last resort to the sovereignty of the 
democracy expressed through Parliament. I propose a return, 
it may be said, towards mediaeval conceptions of separate 
autonomies. But, in England at any rate, corporations are a 
mode of government which has never ceased to be important 


and is sympathetic to our institutions.”’ 
J. MESSNER. 
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— to the international gold standard by which the 
world regulated its monetary affairs in the years before 1914 
all nations promised not merely that they would not issue more 
money than their gold holdings but equally that they would not 
issue less. Under this system gold acted as an equilibrating 
force, for when under exceptional circumstances a payment was 
made in gold, gold left the paying country and entered the 
receiving country. As a result there was slightly less money in 
the paying country and all its prices fell somewhat, and slightly 
more in the receiving country and all its prices rose somewhat. 
Therefore third countries made slightly more purchases in the 
cheaper country and slightly less in the more expensive, and the 
gold flowed back again to restore the balance. Then came the 
wat, when every country except the United States repudiated 
its obligation to convert into gold, and when international trade 
could of course no longer exist at all; and after 1918 we emerged 
into quite a new world. The world was new in a very large 
number of ways. Of these one is peculiarly relevant to our pre- 
sent discussion. Before 1914 the great creditor-country of the 
world had been of course Great Britain, and Great Britain, while 
a creditor, was also a Free Trade country. That meant that 
anyone who owed the British money could pay their debts in any 
goods which it was convenient to them to send along. For of 
course, when we speak of international trade as being an ex- 
change of goods against goods, we must not forget the com- 
plication of loans. Loans are not an exception to this rule—at 
any rate in theory and intention—but they are a complication of 
it. The exporter of capital goods does. not expect to receive 
immediately any imports in exchange for his exports. He pre- 
fers to wait a bit in the hope of receiving rather more than his 
original export at some future date. But of course he, too, can 
only be paid, if he is paid, in goods ; or at least his creditor can 
only pay him if the creditor can export something and if his own 
country is willing to import something. 

Now in the years before 1914 that necessity imposed no strain 
upon the machinery of international commerce. But in the 
years after 1918 the situation was a very different one. The 
great creditor-country was now the United States of America, 
which had up till the war been on balance a debtor country. 
And the United States as a creditor differed entirely from Great 
Britain as a creditor, in that she was also a high tariff country. 
_She was by tradition a tariff country, and in the years after the 
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war, so far from reducing her tariff barriers, she greatly increased 
them. In the election of 1920, the Democrats, who had been led 
for eight years by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, were heavily defeated, 
and the Republicans came into power under President Harding. 
The Republican party was the high-tariff party, and they sig- 
nalized their return to office by passing the Fordney tariff which 
erected a quite insuperable barrier against the goods of other 
countries. 

So the world was faced with the difficulty, if the Americans 
insisted on being paid and yet refused to accept goods in pay- 
ment, of knowing how the problem could be solved. Some- 
thing could perhaps have been done in the way of giving Ameri- 
cans free trips to Europe on a vastly extended scale. For the 
Americans, though not prepared to consume foreign goods in 
America, were quite prepared to consume them in the countries 
of their origin. However, the problem was on too large a scale 
to be solved in that way. And the world was faced with the 
fact that there was only one commodity which the Americans 
were prepared to accept in unlimited quantity and free of restric- 
tion. That commodity was gold. There seemed no way in 
which the Americans could be paid except in gold. So already 
between 1914 and 1920 one-sixth of the gold in the world had 
taken its journey across the Atlantic and there seemed no reason 
why in the course of the 1920’s the other five-sixths should not 
make the same journey. 

Now this was a very serious look-out not only for Europe but 
also for America. For, if the United States was to continue to 
play the game of the gold standard according to the pre-wat 
rules and accept the obligation to give full monetary effect to all 
its gold holdings, then it would be running the risk of a vast 
influx of gold, which must necessarily lead to a vast internal in- 
flation. Rising prices might soon have got out of control, and 
the Americans in the early twenties have suffered a run-away 
inflation through the possession of too much gold, as drastic as 
that which the Germans were suffering at the same time through 
not having enough of it. 

So, to prevent this danger, Governor Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board of the United States, 
very sensibly announced arbi et orbi in 1923 that the United States 
would not accept the obligation of necessarily giving monetary 
effect to its gold holdings. On the contrary, it would pursue 4 
policy of keeping just sufficient money in circulation to maintain 
a stable domestic price level, and, if it found itself possessed of 
more gold than was necessary for that purpose, it would just 
sterilize the surplus. Now that was a most important announce 
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ment, to which by no means sufficient attention was paid in the 
world at the time. For it was the announcement of the abolition 
of the gold standard. Governor Strong had removed the con- 
dition without which it was not pretended even by its supporters 
that the gold standard could possibly work. For, while in the 
example which we took just now of Anglo-French trade, gold 
which flowed from Paris to London infallibly found its way back 
again to London in the long run because of its effect on French 
prices, it was obvious that under these new arrangements there 
was no reason why any gold which found, its way to America 
should ever come back again. For the American authorities 
were not going to allow it to have its natural effect on prices 
which would have turned the balance of trade against America, 
and have caused her to become in her turn an exporter of gold. 
It is perfectly true that this effect was not immediately evident, 
because, in fact, American gold holdings did not increase 
throughout the 1920’s. They did not increase only because the 
Americans, though insistent on being paid their debts, yet on 
balance were not paid their debts. Individuals were paid, but 
the nation on balance was not paid, because every year Americans 
re-lent to foreign countries a great deal more than foreign 
countries repaid to them. Therefore the practical problem of 
repayment did not arise, because there was not any repayment. 
That was however no solution; it was merely a postponement of 
the evil. For no practical plan had been discovered how debts 
were to be paid to Americans, and, until such a plan was dis- 
covered, it was inevitable that sooner or later the American 
investor would wake up to the precariousness of the whole 
situation. When that happened, a worse catastrophe than ever 
was to be feared. 

Under those circumstances wise statesmanship in Great Britain 
would at any rate have been devoutly thankful that this policy 
had been adopted at a time when Great Britain herself was not 
on the gold standard, and would have made up its mind to keep 
her off the gold standard at least until the conditions of its success- 
ful working were re-established. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment put the country back on to the gold standard at the old 
pre-1914 gold content of the pound sterling. 

It is clear that we were thus put back on to the gold standard 
at a time when the gold standard could not possibly work. We 
were put back on the gold standard at a time when we had to. pay 
and were still paying our debts to the United States, and could 
only pay those debts in gold. That is to say, by accepting these 
obligations we were submitting ourselves to an inevitable de- 
flation, with all those consequences of falling prices and unem- 
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ployment and distress with which, as we know to our cost, 
deflation is inevitably accompanied. 

The situation was even worse than it seemed at first sight. 
For in the latter half of the 1920’s not only were we paying our 
own debts to the United States in gold, we were paying every- 
body else’s debts as well. For the Continental countries also 
owed debts to the Americans. They could not pay in goods 
any more than we could because of the Fordney tariff, but they 
could not pay in gold either because they had not got it. How 
could they pay? The only way in which they could pay was by 
dumping their cheap goods upon the only free trade market in 
the world—the British market—and with them buying British 
gold with which to pay the Americans. 

The result was therefore that while the rest of the world was 
doing fairly well in this second half of the 1920’s and it was on 
the whole a period of recovery, Great Britain alone was suffering 
from depression. She was, as Mr. Montague Norman put it, 
“‘under the harrow’’. The sad consequences of that in our own 
domestic life we all remember, but that is by no means the whole 
of the story. A British deflation is far more than a domestic 
inconvenience ; it is a world calamity—in a sense in which a 
deflation in no other country is. Great Britain is by far the 
largest importer of foodstuffs in the world. Of all the world’s 
important countries she is the only one that is within no distance 
of being self-supporting in food. This is in many ways her weak- 
ness. But however that may be, the consequence of it is im- 
portant to understand. The consequence is that Britain is to 
such an extent the largest importer of food that the world price 
of exported food is the price on the London market. 

Together with that we have to bear in mind that, when prices 
in general in a community are falling, the prices of foodstuffs 
fall much more steeply than those of manufactured articles. 
The manufacturer can to a large extent adjust his supply to his 
demand on short-term calculations. ‘The way in which industry 
suffers in hard times is by unemployment. But the farmers 
are, scattered throughout the world and compelled to take 
decisions about the crops that they will raise a long time before, 
when no one is in a position to know the monetary conditions 
that will be ruling by the time that the crops come on to the 
market—and they cannot adjust supply to the demand. The 
farmer just over-produces—not, it may well be, in relation to the 
real demand, but at least in relation to the effective demand. 
That is to say, he produces food which people would perhaps 
be very glad to eat if they had the money to buy it, but which 
in a time of short money they cannot buy at a price remunerative 
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to the producer. The result is a catastrophic fall in prices. The 
price of foodstuffs, as has been. said, falls much more steeply than 
that of manufactured articles. 

Now, if this is so, it is easy to see why a British deflation is a 
world calamity. For the price of foodstuffs on the London 
market dictates the incomes of the farmers in all the food- 
exporting countries of the world—in all the British Dominions, 
in the Argentine and so on. And we all know how the distress 
in this country did eventually spread itself to all the new countries, 
until in the end their sufferings were perhaps even worse than 
our own. But above all our distress spread to the farmers of the 
United States. The farmer of the United States was under the 
Republican régime of the 1920’s in a peculiarly vulnerable 
position. The Republican party was, as has been said, a high- 
tariff party, but it was only to industry that it gave the benefits of 
this high tariff. The farm market was virtually unprotected. 
That meant that the American industrialist could sell his goods 
behind the protection of his tariff barrier at a special American 
price and remain in comparative indifference to the fluctuations 
of the world price. The farmer on the other hand could only sell 
at the world price. He had to sell at the world price abroad, 
and he had to sell at the world price at home, too, because, if he 
tried to sell above it, the Canadian farmer would come into his 
unprotected market and undersell him. 

That being so, the effect of the collapse of English food prices 
was a drastic fall in the income of the American farmer. Fora 
time the industrialist could perhaps fancy that this was no concern 
of his, but his was of course a foolish security. Before very long 
the collapse of the farmer’s income began to mean that the 
farmer could no longer afford the manufacturer’s goods. Dis- 
tress began to show itself in industry as well, and, once it 
had made its appearance, it was not long before it began to grow 
like a snowball, until there was the total collapse in 1933 of the 
entire economic life of the nation. There were of course, as 
there always are, other complicating and contributory causes fo: 
this collapse, but that was the gist of it. 

Now this American collapse had again its repercussions back 
in Europe. As has been said, the European nations all had their 
obligations to pay debts to the United States. There was no 
way in which they could in reality fulfil those obligations, but 
they had made an appearance of fulfilling them by steadily 
receiving more credits from the United States. Thus the 
nominal burden of their indebtedness grew, but, so long as there 
was no teal payment of debts, that did not seem to matter very 
much. But with the collapse of the American economy the 
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American investor suddenly conceived a desire to realize his 
investments. No new investor was forthcoming. To their 
surprise the Europeans found that credits on whose renewal they 
had confidently counted were not in fact to be renewed. This 
dealt a shattering blow to the whole economic structure of Europe 
and initiated an era of wholesale distress and repudiation of debt. 
But on no country did it have a larger effect than on Germany. 

During the war of 1914 the Americans and the British were the 
only two people who made any attempt to meet even a serious 
proportion of their war expenses out of current taxation. The 
others simply borrowed created money and comforted their 
citizens with the promise that, when the war was ended, the 
defeated enemy would have to pay the cost of it. Every one is 
familiar with the ineffective attempts of France and this country 
to extract the cost of the war out of defeated Germany. But it 
must not be imagined that there is the least reason to think that 
Germany would have shown any greater wisdom, had she been 
victorious. On the contrary we have the specific word of Herr 
Helferich, the Reich Minister of Finance, that she would not. 
Had she won, it was her plan to make the Allies pay the cost of 
the war, and she would have had no more success in the endeavour 
than the British and the French. But defeat saved her from the 
necessity of making the attempt. 

Unable to make even the pretence of collecting from her 
enemies, the German Government at the conclusion of the war 
found itself saddled with a vast internal debt. It is true that that 
debt was contracted by the Imperial Government and that there 
was now a Republican Government in power, but the bankers 
under the leadership of Dr. Schacht had only given their support 
to the Republican Government on its promise that it would 
recognize the debts of the Imperial régime. Far from being 
relieved of that debt, the Germans had piled upon their shoulders 
the further vast foreign obligation of reparations. It was 
impossible to pay both debts. The Allies would not tolerate a 
repudiation of reparations by an impotent Germany ; therefore 
there was nothing for it but to get rid of the internal debt, 
and the method by which it was evaded was that of the in- 
flation. The inflation, begun through the mere failure of the 
German Government to balance its budget, reached its final 
peak with the French occupation of the Ruhr, and between the 
French action and the German action the mark lost its entire 
value. A new currency altogether, the Reichsmark, had to be 
created, based very strictly on gold, since there was no longer a 
sufficient confidence in the German Government to support a 
currency based on anything else. 
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Now it was this memory of the inflation, in which of course 
everyone who had any savings lost every penny of them, which 
was responsible for the horror of inflation and the deep attach- 
ment to gold which reigns to this day both in Germany and in all 
Central European countries. As a result of it, it was not possible 
—or at least Herr Briining, the then German Chancellor, thought 
that it was not possible—to pursue in Germany a policy which it 
was possible to pursue in England. In England, when the 
worst came to the worst, we just abolished the gold standard, 
and, although the authorities did so with considerable hesitation 
and trepidation, the hesitation and trepidation were in the event 
proved to be quite unnecessary. There was no panic; there 
was no collapse of confidence. It was found perfectly possible 
to prevent a total collapse of the pound, and indeed the abolition 
of the gold standard proved an unmitigated blessing. In Ger- 
many it was otherwise. Herr Briining did not dare to abolish it. 
Nor on the other hand, even when he repudiated reparations, did 
he dare to repudiate the private German foreign debts which had 
piled up as a result of the necessity for a dodge to evade the 
impossible payment of reparations. Therefore he had to go on 
paying, and he had to keep the country on gold. At the same 
time the one way of paying with any sort of comfort was closed 
to him. As has been:said, the European custom was to sell their 
cheap goods on the free-trade British market and with them to 
buy British gold with which to pay the Americans. But in these 
years the British, themselves alarmed at their own unfavourable 
balance of trade, had reversed their tradition of nearly a 
century and gone protectionist. As a result, what between 
the American refusal to renew credits and the British tariff, the 
Germans were put into a desperate position. If they did not 
dare to break with gold, then they had no alternative but to sub- 
mit themselves to an utterly ruthless deflation—far more drastic 
than any which the British had suffered in the previous years and | 
carrying with it, of course, even more drastic consequences. 
Germany with her population of 65 millions, as it then was, had 
over 10 million unemployed and the standard of living even of 
those in work was hardly sufficient. 

Economic distress had its inevitable political effect. It is 
sometimes said that the injustices of the Treaty of Versailles are 
responsible for Herr Hitler’s rise to power in Germany ; but for 
ten years Herr Hitler had been denouncing the injustices of 
Versailles without the German people paying much attention to 
him. It was the economic crisis which gave him his opportunity 
and was responsible for his rise to power. Doubtless an econo- 
mic explanation is a most inadequate explanation of Herr Hitler. 
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His motives are not primarily economic motives. Aggression 
is to him an end in itself, and he would be equally aggressive 
whether there was cause for being so or not. But in every 
nation there are individuals of this curious psychopathic type. 
Their mere existence is not a matter of prime moment. What is 
important is not so much to understand what Herr Hitler is like, 
as to understand why a nation which had previously been con- 
sidered to be a nation of sane men is willing to give itself with 
apparent enthusiasm to the following of this insane leader. This 
one cannot understand until one understands how the failure to 
understand the rules by which international commerce can alone 
work had brought the breakdown of that commerce, how that 
breakdown had brought great suffering to every country in the 
world, but (because of her peculiar history) to no country more 
than to Germany. And it was this economic distress which gave 
Herr Hitler his opportunity. Because they were suffering now, 
therefore the German people were willing to listen to what Herr 
Hitler had to say about the Treaty of Versailles fifteen years 
before. Had all been well with them in 1933, then the Treaty 
of Versailles would have been but an old, unhappy far-off thing, 
a battle long ago, a topic for sentimental memories and regrets. 

For it always happens that in times of distress moderate 
pcliticians lose favour and extreme politicians gain it. So in 
Germany in these years. With every election the two extreme 
parties—the Nazis and the Communists—gained, and the moderate 
parliamentary parties lost, ground, until eventually, as we all 
know, there was a race for power between them—a race which 
the Nazis just succeeded in winning. 

So it is not difficult to see how large a part economic malad- 
justment has played in bringing us to our present troubles, and 
few, I think, will dispute that that part is even to this day most 
inadequately understood. But to what purpose, it will perhaps 
_ be said, to harp on all this now? We all know to our cost that 
mistakes were made in the past, even if we do not sometimes 
agree exactly what these mistakes were. What bearing has this 
historical analysis on the fact that thefe is here and now, through 
whosoever’s fault, a practical situation that has to be dealt with ? 
There is of course a degree of force in such contentions. Yet 
they are not fundamentally very intelligent. Some day we shall 
have to build the world again, and if when we come to do so we 
merely repeat the mistakes that were made in the last generation, 
there is every likelihood that we shall lead it to the same calamity 
to which they have led it. This is perhaps not a time for the 
examination of merely academic criticisms of past history ; but 
it most emphatically is a time in which we ought to see clearly 
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what share we ourselves have in the responsibility for present 
maladjustments, and what contribution we can make to a more 
easy system in the future. 

As has been argued, it was largely economic distress which 
brought Herr Hitler into power in Germany, and it was this same 
breakdown of the international economic system which drove her 
into a policy of autarcy. The lesson that Herr Hitler had learnt 
from Herr Briining’s experience was that the attempt to play a 
regular part in the international monetary system, as that system 
was then being worked, was suicidal for Germany. Let us be 
honest enough to admit that he was completely right, and that the 
fault lay with us and with the Americans. To have paid his 
debts and to have kept the mark tied to a gold that was freely 
exportable would have meant merely to condemn the country to 
continual deflation, to accept an obligation to regulate monetary 
supplies by gold holdings at a time when all the gold in the world 
was steadily and inevitably being drained away to America, to be 
entirely dependent for such well-being as the country might 
enjoy on the chance of beneficence among American money- 
lenders. It is of course very well arguable that he has lost more 
by rearmament and the consequences that have followed from re- 
armament than he would have done by loyal adherence to a 
system even when it was working as inefficiently as it was 
in this decade. But that is no excuse to us for having put him 
and the German people into the dilemma, for having created a 
situation in which many moderate-minded Germans who would 
otherwise have been horrified at the thought of giving their 
support to such violent policies were yet persuaded to travel at 
any rate the first steps in Herr Hitler’s company. The Germans, 
it is important to understand, have been forced back to autarcy 
and foreign trade by barter because the only alternative to foreign 
trade by barter is trade on an agreed international monetary 
standard. That means in fact the acceptance of the inter- 
national gold standard, and the international gold standard will 
not work today because the Americans will not play the game 
according to the rules. They accept the obligation to buy all the 
gold that anybody offers to them at $35 an ounce, but then they 
do not give it monetary effect. They sterilize it, so that there is 
no reason why it should ever leave America again. And in fact 
it never does leave America, and, so long as this policy continues, 
there is no doubt that before long all the gold in the world will be 
in the United States, buried under the ground in the vaults of 
Kentucky and utterly useless to its possessors. It would be 
indeed ungenerous of this country to complain of that policy, for 
whereas that policy is completely without benefit of any sort to 
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the American people, it is of the very profoundest benefit to the 
British people, within whose Empire by far the greater part of 
the world’s gold is produced, for it gives us a commodity with 
which we can buy American war supplies. But it would be 
absurd for that reason to expect Germany to be an enthusiastic 
supporter of that policy. On the contrary, so bitter is German 
hostility to that policy that it is a profound mistake to debate the 
question whether America has any business to involve herself in 
European quarrels. The real issue is whether Europe has done 
right in involving herself in an American quarrel. For it is 
against the United States and American policy that the German 
attack is finally and fundamentally aimed. We are but an outpost 
on the road to Wall Street, even as Norway or Poland were but 
outposts on the road to ourselves. 

It is not difficult to catalogue the obstacles to international 
commerce which have been erected by other people. The list 
is a formidable one. But it is perhaps more salutary to meditate 
on the great obstacle which we and the Americans have erected 
and which must be removed if the world is to return to con- 
tentment. All commercial treaties which either we or the Ameri- 
cans negotiate contain a “most-favoured-nation clause’’—a 
clause by which the two contracting parties each agree to give 
to the other fiscal terms at least as good it gives to any third 
country. ‘This sounds perhaps at first sight harmless enough, 
and it is indeed often spoken of as if it was merely a step on the 
road to universal free trade. But it is clear that in fact such 
clauses give enormous advantages to large countries over small. 
Denmark and the United States sign a treaty which includes a 
most-favoured-nation clause. The American manufacturer has 
a vast internal market within which he can sell without tariff 
impediment, protected by a tariff against the foreign com- 
petitor. The Danish manufacturer has no large internal market. 
Wherever he sells he must sell over a tariff. - The natural remedy 
of the small country would be to find some other countries in its 
part of the world and make with them special arrangements by 
which they sold to one another either at no tariff or at a reduced 
tariff. But they are prevented from doing that by the most- 
fayouted-nation clause.. The English and the Americans step in 
and say, ““No, you cannot do that, for that would be discriminat- 
ing against us.”’ 

The advantage of America in. all most-favoured-nation 
atrangements is very clear. The advantage of Great Britain 1s 
hardly less striking. For Lord Salisbury, when he ‘was Prime 
Minister, specifically excluded all Empire countries from the 
hostile operation of any most-favoured-nation clause. The 
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British manufacturer has therefore also the vast market of the 
Empire wherein he can sell at an advantage over his foreign 
competitor. Until recently no foreigner could have any valid 
grievance against the British policy, because that policy was one 
of free*trade and, whatever we may have had the right to do, we 
did in fact allow free access to our markets to every foreign 
competitor. As long as we did that, it was not unjustifiable that 
we should claim some right to look after our own interests and 
to protect ourselves against discrimination in foreign markets. 
But now that we have become a tariff country the situation is 
wholly altered. 

The dream of universal free trade is at the moment an un- 
realizable one—for many bad and foolish reasons, doubtless, 
but also for one very good one. When Cobden spoke of world 
free trade, he spoke of the world, but he thought only of western 
Europe and the eastern seaboard of the United States. All the 
manufacturing of the world was still done by men of the same 
sort—men whose standard of living did indeed differ, but did not 
differ unbridgeably. Theappearance on world markets of cheap 
oriental labour and—in the case of Japan at any rate—of efficient 
oriental labour has shattered the Cobdenite dream. If all the 
Cobdenite formulae were applied, all tariffs destroyed, money left 
free to find its own level, and everyone anxious only to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest, then all the capital of the 
world would inevitably be drained to Japan, where eventually all 
the manufacturing of the world would be done. For that the 
white man is not prepared, for larger than economic reasons, and, 
if he is not prepared for it, there is no possibility of universal 
free trade. 

If, then, we are not to have universal free trade, the only hopeful 
solution is that in the various well-marked areas of the world 
economic units or zollvereins should be built up. If that is not 
done, and each little country stands alone, economically as well as 
politically, then it becomes inevitably the victim of the intrigues 
of the rival great powers until eventually there is an explosion 
Over its corpus vile. ‘The story of the Balkans is familiar to all of 
us. We all know how, so long as all the Balkan states insisted 
on keeping to themselves every iota of nominal sovereignty, 
they were the unceasing victims of the great powers’ competing 
ambitions, for which all the world had to pay. And in our time 
we have welcomed the creation of the Balkan Entente and only 
stopped to lament that its ties have not been forged even more 
strongly than they have. We have not perhaps always stopped 
to think how largely we ourselves have been an obstacle to that 
closer union—we ourselves with our insistence on the most- 
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favoured-nation clause which forbade those countries to form 
themselves into a fiscal unit. In the same way, when Holland 
and Belgium in the distress of the early years of this decade 
thought to expand their free market by a fiscal union with one 
another, we stepped in and in the name of the most-favoured- 
nation clause forbade them to do so. 

It is common today to lament for the fall of the Hapsburg 
Empire and to plead that the countries formerly composing it 
can never enjoy prosperity unless they are prepared to unite into 
an economic, if not in a political, unit. Now it is perfectly true 
that their own mutual quarrels were responsible for many of the 
obstacles to that economic unit. But the most-favoured-nation 
clause was another obstacle. Without special leave from the 
United States and Great Britain they could not have formed 
themselves into such an economic unit had they wished to. It is 
perfectly true that in recent years, when the situation was already 
desperate, the United States agreed to waive all rights under the 
most-favoured-nation clause in that part of the world. But it is 
unfortunately only too evident that American opinion still thinks 
of such concessions as something quite exceptional. It has no 
notion at all that the most-favoured-nation clause is not in itself 
the desirable rule. Thus among the suggestions for a future 
world order, which Mr. Sumner Wells brought from President 
Roosevelt to submit to M. Reynaud at the beginning of last year, 
the extension of the most-favoured clause is mentioned as if it 
were one of the obviously desirable achievements of a future 
world order—on a par with justice or religious freedom or 
democracy. There is no evidence as yet that it is seen as a great 
obstacle to peace and justice. 

The most-favoured-nation clause makes more intelligible, 
even if it does not excuse, the whole doctrine of Lebensraum. 
It is often asked why the Germans cannot be content to trade 
with their neighbours. Why must they insist on annexing them ? 
Again, it is no part of this thesis to palliate the aggressive streak 
in the present German rulers, or to deny that these particular 
Germans want to annex for annexation’s sake and would be 
aggressive whether there were reason for being so or not. But 
the important inquiry is why the German people supports such 
rulers. How can it find any sanity in their policies ? And here 
again a large part of the answer is that the most-favoured-nation 
clause obviously puts a premium on a policy of annexation. It 
can be invoked to prevent you from having special trading 
arrangements with your politically independent neighbour ; but 
if you can only destroy your neighbour’s political independence 
and include him within your political system, then you can make 
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what fiscal arrangement with him you wish, and the most- 
favoured-nation clause cannot be invoked against you. 

Thus one of the largest contributions which the British and the 
American peoples can make to the establishment of a true peace, 
when peace returns to the world, is the reversal of this whole 
policy of the most-favoured-nation clause. Far from insisting 
on it, they should lead the way in its denunciation. America has 
her own vast home market, and it is reasonable that Great Britain 
should make it her first concern to develop her own Empire, so 
many parts of which she has hitherto neglected. The logical 
complement to that is that other nations should be encouraged, 
and not prevented, from developing their own parts of the world. 
Let them be encouraged to form themselves into larger zoll- 
vereins which will give to every producer a reasonably large 
tariff-free home market, and to each area the opportunity to build 
up a harmonious and balanced system. And, if the readiness to 
sacrifice complete economic independence should bring in its 
turn and in the long run a readiness to modify complete political 
independence, that will be all to the good. 

At present the only evidence of the economic use which the 
Anglo-American alliance proposes to make of its victory is that 
contained in the fourth of the resolutions which issued from the 
famous meeting between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. 
They will, they promised, “endeavour with due respect for 
existing obligations to further enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the 
trade and raw materials of the world, which are needed for their 
economic prosperity”. Of this resolution it can only be said 
that it is vague even beyond the habit of such pronouncements. 
The statesmen who drew it up are not necessarily to be con- 
demned for this vagueness, for it may well be pleaded that it 
would be folly to tie their hands by pledges, when no one can 
foresee the world in which we shall find ourselves after the 
war, and for what it is worth the pledge that there will be no 
discrimination against the vanquished as such is a generous one. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the qualifying clause “‘with due 
respect for existing obligations” deprives the resolution of all 
teal meaning, since it is precisely against ‘‘existing obligations”’ 
that the have-nots of the world are raising their voices. Does 
the resolution mean that the most-favoured-nation clause will be 
abolished ? Does it mean that America will lower her tariff 
So as to make it possible for foreigners to sell in the United 
States? or that the British Empire will scrap all forms of 
Imperial preference ? - There is no indication at all that it means 
any of these things, and indeed even if Mr. Roosevelt and 
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Mr. Churchill were prepared to give such pledges they would have 
no means of implementing them. Still less are they in a position 
to promise the Germans that the other nations of Europe will 
freely trade with them after the war. That is for the nations 
themselves to decide. It would have been perhaps better for 
the English and the Americans frankly to say that the condition 
for Europe’s prosperity is that she make herself into a fiscal 
unit, to promise that they will put no obstacle in the way of her 
achievement of that unity, but at the same time to make 
it clear that it is for Europe herself to decide whether she prefers 
the way of prosperity or not. Time alone will prove whether it 
is a Utopian dream or not, but it is in truth evident that where 
exceptional assistance is required to get broken countries back 
on to their legs the only businesslike plan is the only Christian 
plan—that that assistance should be frankly in the form of gifts 
from the more favoured nations rather than in that of loans— 
loans which are never in fact repaid and which survive merely to 
plague and poison the whole atmosphere of international life. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 
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Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butler (Cambridge, 215.). 
Selected Poems. By R. M. Rilke, Translated by J. B. Leishmann. 
(Hogarth, 2s. 6d.). 


R. E. M. BUTLER’S book on Rilke is made somewhat in- 

digestible by her unresolved attitude towards the poet. It 
is hard to say whether this resembles more that of a frustrated 
mistress in the worldly, or in the scholastic, sense of the word. 
Perhaps there is a mixture of the two. She combines a gnawing 
passion for Rilke and his works with a deep contempt for his 
inferiority in the life of action and sex to other “men”. She is 
also like a schoolmistress in charge of a child of genius; she 
keeps on telling him that he should on no account get con- 
ceited ideas about himself, that there is very little merit after all 
in being a genius, that other boys are better and more normal 
than he is; and at the same time she becomes a little dizzy 
whenever she thinks of his poetry. | ; 

Perhaps there is something in Rilke which makes passionate 
reactions to him inevitable. His plaintive desire to be pro- 
tected from life seems to have developed his genius in two 
directions: one, a practical ability for getting money, castles 
and social support out of the very best people, in which he can 
only have been excelled by Wagner ; the other, his unique power 
in his poetry of making every object around him appear an attri- 
bute of his own personality, so that the reader begins to see the 
universe as a kind of extension of Rilke, sensitive, precarious, 
delicate, terrifying, and very liable to be broken if Rilke is not 
protected and understood. 

So it happens that his admirers, many of them feminine, are 
also his protectors out to defend the sensitive Rilkean world 
from any rough bullies who might come along and smash it up. 
It also follows that there have been, especially in Germany, a few 
cruel critics who have declined to see anything in Rilke except 
precosity and affectation. The followers of the poet Stefan 
George, in particular, never recognized the merits of the poet 
du coté de chez la princesse. 

So far, in England, Rilke has received little but. uncritical 
admiration. There are signs that this enthusiasm may lead to a 
reaction equally strong if some effort is not made to understand 
what Rilke’s real virtues and weaknesses are. We have seen 
recently a great reaction from D. H. Lawrence, who is now as 
easily dismissed as ten years ago he was accepted by the intelli- 


gentzia. The case of Lawrence is very much to the point, because 
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Lawrence was a subjective, pantheistic artist, peopling nature 
with his dark gods and images of himself, although he certainly 
had more sense of “‘otherness”’ than Rilke ever developed. The 
criticism which has to be met is fundamentally the same: Rilke 
and Lawrence created worlds, each supported by a home-made 
Philosophy, which are fundamentally nothing but Rilke and 
Lawrence. Both possess a power of invocation which can 
make the reader see the world, for a time at all events, in these 
terms. Yet there comes a moment when we wake up and say, 
“Is the world really like this? Do Lawrence’s gamekeepers, 
and Rilke’s angels, really correspond to anything in reality ?” 
The external reasserts itself, and with a blaze of sunlight or a gust 
of laughter is liable to make these subjective worlds evaporate. 
The critic of Rilke and Lawrence has to decide how much these 
worlds are valid in relation to the external world. 

Dr. Butler’s book is in some ways a step in the right direction, 
though she shows no awareness of the fundamental, if unjust, 
ctiticism which made the George school dismiss Rilke as szef 
affektiert. ‘This is the insistence on the outwardness of the eye 
rather than the inwardness of intuition. Instead of entering 
into the complications of Rilke’s mythology, it dismisses them 
on the very grounds of their being so involved. One has to 
remember always that the future may refuse to be mystified, 
just as we dismiss many minor eighteenth-century poets with- 
out entering into long discussions about their reasoning and 
philosophy. 

Dr. Butler, at any rate, goes some way towards clearing up the 
personal legend of Rilke as a cult. She makes him a compre- 
hensible human being whom one can both like and dislike, and 
not a worshipped shrine. Moreover, her book is full of interesting 
facts, and also of inevitable elucidations of the'ideas in his poetry. 
How far these explanations are valuable I cannot pretend to 
know; Dr. Butler herself seems to doubt them, for, having 
analysed the teaching of the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to 


Orpheus, she decides that it is not the philosophy but their 


aesthetic beauty which makes these poems significant. It is a 
pity that she does not explain further how these can be separated, 
and what she means by aesthetic beauty apart from what a poet 
has to say. When she dismisses Rilke’s teaching she may be 
falling into the dangerous mistake of those who trace poetry 
back to its origins in philosophy and then refute the philosophy 
in order to reject all or part of the poetry. The fact is that 
poetry is not a logical statement of a philosophy. It is a hypo- 
thetical conditioning, in terms of emotion_and a poetic vision of 
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Dr. Butler has the further advantage of understanding the pre- 
dicament of the modern poet. In her introduction she describes 
with real understanding the isolation of the poet in a world in 
which poetry and life have become separated. Elsewhere she 
touches on important aspects of the same problem: the kind of 
responsibility which the poet has towards modern society in 
which he has no roots, the relation of poetry to religion, the feel- 
ing of many poets that there is something wrong at the very root 
of contemporary life. 

With such a grasp of the problem and her material it is sur- 
prising that her attitude towards Rilke seems so often self-con- 
tradictory. She argues that during the years 1914-18 Rilke 
was less sensitive, more selfish, inferior in most ways to other 
men, whom he affected to despise. At the same time she thinks 
that his evasive attitude towards the war was fully justified, in 
order to preserve his creative powers. The whole argument 
here seems unnecessarily intricate and emotional. If Rilke’s 
attitude was justified, why was he being selfish? It complicates 
the matter unnecessarily to raise this issue. One might equally 
say that it was selfish of men to fight in the war if some side 
of their nature was fulfilled in doing so. In fact, Dr. Butler 
would presumably have to admit this, because in her summing up 
of Rilke’s life she accuses him of having chosen the way of life 
that was most pleasurable to him in writing poetry, and she 
questions the validity of the sacrifices that he is supposed to have 
made. But the pleasure which one gets in achieving one’s 
vocation in life does not necessarily preclude suffering and self- 
sacrifice. This is especially true in Rilke’s case. Dr. Butler 
keeps on chasing irrelevant hares of this kind through her pages. 
For example, at one time Rilke’s attitude towards sex resembled 
closely the phallus-worship of D. H. Lawrence. Of course, Dr. 
Butler derides the idea of a man whose relationships with women 
were as ineffective as those of Rilke, supporting such a view. | 
The answer is that if Rilke were a normally sexed man he would 
not, anymore than Lawrence, ever have thought about it; but 
having thought about it, the stimulus which made him do so does 
not necessarily prove that he was wrong. A great deal less ink 
would be wasted if biographers would realize that a neurotic 
impulse which makes a man interested in some subject does not 
prove that his conclusions about that subject are false. 

Dr. Butler repeatedly attacks Rilke for what she takes to be his 
failure to recognize deep feelings, heroism, and even poetry, in the 
lives of ordinary men and women. She contrasts the heroism 
of ordinary people during the war with Rilke’s self-protecting 
and timid attitude. This, again, is an argument straight from the 
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classroom which could be continued indefinitely in a ’tis-’tisn’t 
manner. Rilke’s despair of his fellow men was not a judgement 
on their failure to react in a particular crisis when they were faced 
directly with ultimate realities. It was a lamentation at their 
failure to be continually conscious of the deep crisis in civiliza- 
tion of which the war itself was only a symptom. This despair 
at the inability of humanity to be conscious of the deeper levels 
of their history has been common to most religious thinkers and 
poets, and it is very different from a feeling of superiority. Asa 
matter of fact, with Rilke it was accompanied by an equally strong 
faith in the abiding human forces which would one day see how 
mankind was bungling its destiny and would turn towards good. 
Dr. Butler points out how wrong Rilke was in his hopeful 
attitude about humanity after the war. All she has to say about 
his prophecy of an era of healing is that it strikes us today as 
“ironical”. Here I think she is quite wrong. The fact that the 
healing did not take place when Rilke anticipated it does not 
disprove his theory that the war was a tremendous warning to 
repressed humanity. On the contrary, all it shows is that that 
warning has had to repeat itself, and that the opportunity may 
come again. So far from being “ironical”, these words strike 
on my ear as a message: “Every day the war continues to last 
increases the obligation of humanity to a great, common future, 
full of greater goodwill. For what could be more compelling 


than the pain which has grown beyond all knowledge, which must 


surely make human beings in all countries more united than ever 
before ?”’ 


/ _ Prophecy of this kind is not proved or disproved like an Old 


Moore’s Almanac. It is an awareness by the poet of a potentiality 
within humanity which may or may not be fulfilled. Undoubtedly 
the potentiality of society to transform itself existed when Rilke 
wrote, and he was accurately describing it. He underestimated 
the forces opposing good ; and perhaps: also he, very naturally, 
overestimated the shock to the political and economic system of 
the last war. But the fact remains that, since that potentiality 
for good which was real was denied, the war situation repeated 
itself; and it will doubtless continue to do so until Rilke’s 
prophecy of a good which is possible is fulfilled. 

How is it that Dr. Butler, while asserting that Rilke was a 
“great” poet, can be driven finally into the position of throwing 
over his philosophical and religious ideas, and saying that his 
poems will only survive on account of their aesthetic interest ? 
I think the answer lies in the word “great”. Dr. Butler admires 
Rilke’s poetry ; she finds little to admire in his life, unless as an 
evil made necessary for the sake of his poetry, and less to admire 
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in his ideas. Whatis left? That his poetry is somehow “great”’, 
and has an aesthetic value independent of the ideas which Rilke 
put into it. 

What do we mean by “great” poetry ? Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, some of the poetry of modern writers; Yeats, for 
example. The characteristic of all these writers is that their 
starting-point is a complete mastery of their medium, combined 
with a freedom of movement within a firmly established world 
of poetic ideas. 

Now, Rilke simply does not have these qualities. His tech- 
nique is improvised for the purposes of each poem. His separate 
poems are not mansions in a celestial city, which recognizes 
everywhere the same freedoms and submits everywhere to the 
same proportioning and rules. They are painful explorations in 
self-analysis, burrowing exercises in transforming the features 
of the landscape, people, and animals into symbols in terms of 
Rilke’s own subjective personality. 





Rilke himself felt, and repeatedly expressed the idea, that he 


was a devoué, a monk of art. He claimed charity—of a lavish 
order—from the world in order to carry his poetic burden. In 
spite of the first-class hotels at which he stayed, some people have 
described him as a saint of art. There is some justice in the 
description. He belongs to the lonely band of individuals who 
carry on with art out of a kind of blind faith, because they feel 
that it is worth doing, although it might almost seem that when the 
needs of life have forsaken art, art is bound also to forsake life, 
and to become remote and even precious and absorbed into the 
subjective minds of the artists. 

His insistence on what Matthew Arnold called “high serious- 
ness” makes Rilke an isolated figure, even if he was surrounded 
by an admiring clique ; for the clique itself was isolated also from 
the main stream in which the life of modern cities seems to be 
moving. 

To an artist such as Rilke there is no question of being “great” 
at all. What life offers him is not a vacant throne of poetry into 
which he can ascend, but a task of bringing poetry to terms with 
life. He must do this with a full sense of his isolation. He is a 
John the Baptist, in the desert, a forerunner, for the free and 
joyous poetry which may come after. 

Rilke’s poetry is not the crest of a wave. It is the hard, un- 
remitting toil of an endeavour to turn the intractable material 
of modern life through a subjective process into poetry. His 
work, therefore, never achieves the dominant liberation of what 
we call great poetry—in which the hard work of explorers and 
forerunners is transformed into the gold and luxury of an empire. 
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The predecessors of Shakespeare are neither great poets nor 
minor poets. They are simply the toilers who made Shake- 
speare’s work possible. In a quite different way Rilke was an 
explorer who discovered new material in the unconscious for 
poetry, a way of regarding all the inventions of man, and, indeed, 
the whole world, as a symbolic language to express the predica- 
ment of modern life. It is of little value to point out the flaws 
in his thinking and philosophy. His task was to exploit ideas 
about death and the unconscious in order to assert the values of 
life in the machine-made world. ‘“To connect the remotest 
past with the furthest future” was what he set out to do. His 
poetry is a sketch for a method of reinterpretation of the world 
into the poetic imagination through his own subjective sensi- 
bility. That it never entirely frees itself from the struggle to 
interpret phenomena, that it never becomes objective, that it 
wears always the passive imprint of the man-made world on the 
sensitive isolated soul—this is the inevitable result of Rilke’s 
poetic martyrdom. Yeats and George wrote greater poetry, but 
their work is a dead end. Rilke opens out a vein which the poets 
of the future will explore. 

The translations from Rilke’s poems by J. B. Leishmann are by 
now so famous that it is hardly necessary to do more than recom- 
mend them. Selected Poems in the New Hogarth Library is a 
charming and representative collection. Some of the poems are 
so sensitively translated as to seem completely satisfactory in 
English ; others are spoilt by sudden lapses into translatese. But 
this little book is well worth reading, and keeping. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


The Roots of National Socialism, 1783-1933. By Rohan D’O. Butler. 
(Faber.) 


DurinG this last year we are witnessing a sharp veering of opinion 
concerning Germany. We are even witnessing a case of alternation 
of extremes. Before, and down to the very moment of Dunkirk, 
people who knew something about Germany found it difficult to 
convince the public that Hitler Germany was in deadly earnest with 
the war, that she was determined to spare nobody_and nothing, that 
she was a dangerous beast of prey not to be made light of. It was the 
era of leaflet raids, of the attempt to convert Germany by suave 
talking. Now that, at long last, politicians and public have awakened 
to the harsh reality, the opposite view becomes more and more vocal. 
Not only must the Nazis be destroyed, not only must safeguards be 
established against any recurrence of the German danger; nay, 
Germany herself must be destroyed, root and branch. Germany is 
intrinsically incurable. There is no Germany other than Nazi 
Germany, except a few entirely powerless ideologists. This is the 
message contained in quite a number of recent publications, both 
popular and scientific, both violent and sober. 

Rohan D’O. Butler’s above-mentioned contribution proffers this 
doctrine of German incurability at the highest possible standard of 
argument. He does not contend that Germans as individuals are 
wicked. Nor is the problem, as he states it, one of any mystical 
German racial character, but of the tradition of German political 
practice, as expressed in, and largely determined by, German political 
doctrine. He is amazingly well read in his subject. The argument 
of his study is mainly proffered by way of hundreds of quotations 
from German authors, from Herder to Hitler, quotations which, 
in themselves, quite apart from any views expressed by the author, 
constitute an invaluable contribution to the subject. Some of them 
are apt to leave one gaping. The author displays an extraordinary 
aptitude in discovering the original sin of Germanic amorality even 
in authors where one would expect it least, even in Ranke, that first 
and greatest champion of historical ‘‘objectivity”, even in Thomas 
Mann, the poet of modern German humanism. 

Yet all this imposing material is ultimately relevant only with 
regard to the author’s main thesis. The original sin of Germanism, 
according to Butler, consists in romantic subjectivity; German 
political doctrine is romantic, in his view, in subordinating the in- 
dividual throughout as a means to the state as an end. It is subjective, 
in denying the existence of absolute rules of conduct, in subordinating 
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all moral values to the state which, being the supreme entity, is allowed 
to do anything. The two characteristics together make up the essence 
of the totalitarian doctrine. This doctrine dominated German thought 
as early as the eighteenth century and has become only a little more 
explicit, since Herder expressed, in 1783, for the first time the romantic 
idea that the state was mainly an expression of the folk-spirit, that folk- 
spirits were the basic entities of the historical process, and that the 
historical process was God’s own self-expression on earth. The 
subjectivity of the German mind turns out to be rooted in its historical 
bed. Butler quite explicitly identifies the totalitarian tendencies of 
German thought with the prevalence of the historical viewpoint in 
German philosophy and political doctrine. The original sin of 
Germanism is neither more nor less than the prevalence of the 
‘historical school’? in German social science, the “‘historicism’’ of 
German ideologies. In view of this thesis it is perhaps interesting to . 
remember that the one philosopher who has most contributed to the 
formation of Nazi ideas, Freidrich Nietzsche, almost started his 
career, not, as according to Butler he probably ought, with a 
contribution to the philosophy of history, but with a sensational 
attack upon the dangers of historicism. 

But this is by the way. It is more important that, from his basic 
assumption, Butler proceeds to establish what he regards as the basic 
formula of the unbridgeable gulf between Germany and the West. 
Germans, he maintains, are historically minded, romantic, subjective, 
amoral and totalitarian in politics. The West believes in the existence 
of absolute, supra-historical, moral and aesthetic values, or, in his 
own words, is spiritually rooted in the traditions of the school of 
‘natural law’’. The two viewpoints are incompatible, are mutually 
exclusive, and in the political sphere the geographical proximity of 
the West to Germany therefore inevitably leads to a struggle to the 
death. 

Now I remember well enough sitting, as an undergraduate in 
my first term at a German university, at the feet of Walther Goetz, 
Karl Lamprecht’s successor at the Institute for the History of Culture 
at Leipzig University. There could be no atmosphere more Germanic, 
as is clear even from the very term, ‘‘Ku/tur’’. Butler strongly 
denounces Lamprecht as one of the chief representatives of German 
amoral historicism. Goetz was very much Lamprecht’s admiring 
follower. The subject of the seminar dealt with the origins of the 
romantic school and of historicism in Germany. As one paper after 
another was read during the long winter months, the amazing ut- 
originality of German romanticism and historicism emerged ever mote 
clearly. ‘‘Unoriginality” is perhaps putting it too strongly. 
Germany’s share in the world-wide romantic movement of the early 
nineteenth century is very considerable, and so is her share in the 
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development of the historical school. Some of its most important 
features have even been created in Germany. But on the whole the 
saying about the English that they “found nothing but improved 
everything’’ turned out to be much more appropriate to Germany 
than it is to England. It is strange, after having been enlightened by 
German nationalists about the dependence of Germany on the West, 
even in her most typically Germanic achievements, to be taught by 
an Englishman that, in accordance with Hitler’s view, the care of- 
German philosophy and social science is due to the unequally 
powerful, original creativeness of the German mind, and is not 
dependent in any essentials upon anything foreign. 

Shortage of space forbids me to enter into the interesting historical 
details of Germany’s dependence upon France and England in the 
matter both of romanticism and historicism. Be it enough to say 
that the former derives all its main ideas from Rousseau, the latter from 
Montesquieu and Burke. It is from the latter two that the non- 
political Herder, and much more even the very political J. Moeser, 
adopted the idea of the originality of every folk-spirit and of the 


~ unsuitableness of the laws of one nation for another nation. But there 


is one aspect of the subject which cannot be passed by even in a 
short review, and that is the paramount importance of the English 
model (and not an English model twisted or misunderstood) for 
German thought in the late eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teeth century. Butler completely disregards, to the point of omitting 
his name, the role of Lessing, which was paramount in the development 
of German thought, and incomparably greater than that of Herder. 
Now Lessing, who is rightly regarded as the main spokesman of the 
German enlightenment, is as thoroughly or rather more thoroughly 
hostile to the French philosophy of the eighteenth century, and to 
French art in general, than Herder. He is as angry as Herder at what 
in the French national tradition he describes as shallow rationalism, 
as empty rhetoric, as a way of life entirely given to the unessential. 
But he appeals from this French tradition, not in the first place to any 
mythical German folk-spirit, but to the model of England. To Boileau 
he opposes Pope, to Corneille, Shakespeare. That the influence of 
Shakespeare was decisive in the emergence of a German national 
literature is well-known, but it is perhaps pertinent to remark, in 
view of Butler’s indictment, that next to Lessing Herder was the 
main link between Shakespeare (and more modern English poets such 
as Goldsmith) and Goethe. It is probably less known that the con- 
ception of the individual folk-spirit, of a self-contained national 
unity following ‘its own way of life in accordance with its basic 
instincts, as opposed to the French ideal of a common human “‘natural”’ 
and super-national way of life, was adopted in Germany from the 
English model, This role of English ways and institutions as a 
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model for Germany continues down to the emergence of the second 
Reich. Some of those most heavily attacked by Butler were among the 
very strongest admirers of England : Ranke, whose Po/itisches Gespraech 
Butler quotes in another context, but who in that dialogue primarily 
aimed at demonstrating the general validity of the English compromise 
between the forces of the past and of modernity ; the conservative- 
reactionary group around Frederick William of Prussia and, last not 
least, Bismarck, who in his memoirs says that, had he not been born 
a German, England would have been the only country where he should 
have wanted to live; an utterance certainly not prompted by any 
considerations of political utility. 

From these inevitably haphazard remarks one more general fact 
should emerge. Undoubtedly the German idea of the folk-spirit 
derives from Burke, but this literary descendance is not the essence 
of the matter. The idea, much more than its literary expression, has 
been borrowed from England. Nowhere in the matter of nationalism 
and anti-rationalism is Germany original, but she is after all much 
more original in theory than in practice. The German romantics, 
without an exception, drew their political doctrines from Burke. 
But they drew them much more from English life than from Burke. 
If Moeser, or Goerres, or Herder, or any other of this group, oppose 
the folk-spirit to the French ideal of reason, they think in the first 
place of England refusing to adopt Roman law and sticking to common 
law ; of England rejecting the French method of constitution-making 
and sticking to her traditional evolutionary parliamentarianism, dating 
back to the middle ages ; of England rejecting the educational policy 
of the French Revolution and of Napoleon, which aimed at uniformity, 
and holding fast to the peculiarities of her public schools. During 
the second half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century Germany is a battleground of French and English influences, 
and “‘England”’ is the battle-cry of all those who, in contrast to the 
French tradition, want to build up a national German “‘Ku/tur’’. 

It is only a consequence of this state of things that English institu- 
tions, grown naturally in a very peculiar soil, become something 
different when adopted as models in Germany. What is generally 
only implicit in English institutions and in the English way of life— 
for the English, if anything, are a non-theoretical nation—becomes 
explicit, and is worked out into all its consequences in the process of 
adoption into German life. What Lessing, Herder, Hegel and Ranke 
were aiming at in their doctrine of a political body expressing the 
folk-spirit, what the Freiherr von Stein and Bismarck were aiming 
at in practical politics, was the creation of a nation-state, powerful 
in its traditionalism and its originality, refractory to foreign influences, 
strong in the general acceptance of hierarchies handed down from the 
past ; such had always been the reality of English life. Only in England 
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it had grown throughout centuries—the German romantic concept 
of becoming is essentially a version of the English doctrine of 
gradualism, and it is for this reason that it is so violently rejected by 
the Nazis, who put in its stead the notion of snalterable racial 
characteristics—whereas in Germany, in a tragic but inevitable 
self-contradiction, the idea of natural self-expression of a folk rooted 
in its soil had to be introduced artificially, by way of doctrines and of 
political force. In other words, Germany puts into effect, consciously, 
ruthlessly and down to the last consequences, what, in England, had 
grown naturally, easily and illogically throughout centuries. It is 
a result of the long break in German history between the Reformation 
and the Enlightenment. 

And in every other aspect of life the relation of Gotmsite to the 
West is the same: to imitate, to adopt Western models, but on a 
virgin and, in Eastern Germany, a barbarous soil, where they are 
inevitably carried to their last theoretical consequences. The famous 
Prussian military system, allegedly the very embodiment of the 
original sin of Germanism, is completely unoriginal. It is an adoption, 
practically unchanged, of the Swedish system of conscription. Only 
most historians do not know it, for who, in Prussia and in the West, 
knows Swedish social history ? But the Great Elector and Frederick 
William I did know ; for Sweden was their hereditary enemy. The 
Prussian notion of discipline was copied from the army régime of 
Gustavus Adolphus (and of Cromwell), later cast away by the Swedes, 
but adopted by Prussia to Sweden’s discomfiture. The same applies, 
a fortiori, to the later stages of Prussian militarism. One of the practi- 
cally most relevant aspects of Germanism is undoubtedly the doctrine 
of totalitarian war. Butler rightly points out that this doctrine was 
fully established at the moment of the publication of Clausewitz’ 
famous work Vom Kriege. ‘“The treatise Vom Kriege,’”’ he says, “‘and 
its influence upon the Prussian general staff, foreshadowed grim 
work in the future, when the German nation should once more rise 
in arms against its enemies.’ Certainly! But in the first place Clause- 
witz’ treatise did not foreshadow a future which emerged nearly 
forty years later, but reflected a past which lay only three years back. 
Clausewitz’ famous treatise is nothing, absolutely nothing, but a 
theoretical abstraction, from the principles which had brought 
Napoleon his victories, and which Prussia had learned, late and at a 
high price. Thus in our own generation Germany, at a terrible price 
to herself, learnt the lesson of the tank battles, which brought her 
defeat in the last war, adopting unaltered, but on a2 much larger 
quantitative scale, the teachings of Fuller, the Englishman, and of 
Tutatchevski, the Russian. 

Germany did not invent the modern nation-state, rooted in the 
folk-spirit. Nor did Germany invent anything in the matter of that 
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type of warfare which is characteristic of the modern nation-state. 
It can even be maintained that, though’she has produced many great 
generals, she has been absolutely unoriginal in her methods in this 
her most typical achievement. Nor did she invent the political method 
proper to the modern nation-state. They have all been ruthlessly 
and unhypocritically in use before she even existed as a political 
entity. They are rooted in the notion of raison d’état, established by 
Italian and French doctrinaires and politicians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. Butler seems to regard as typically Prussian 
Frederick William I’s peremptory statement that “‘in affairs of state 
the good of the whole takes precedence over that of the individual”. 
But he has fallen for a Prusso-German nationalist legend about the 
specifically Prussian sense of duty and of subordination to the state. 
In fact, in these words, the Prussian king appeals to what he regards 
as an established and generally accepted principle, and rightly, for his 
words are only a slight variation upon the central theme of Richelieu’s 
classical “‘political testament”. National Socialism has added nothing 
to these principles, except the use of loud-speakers. 

The Nazi victory, says Professor A. J. Toynbee in the Survey for 
International Affairs of 1933, “‘was a fulfilment of ideals that had 
been gaining ground throughout the Western World ever since they 
had first frankly been formulated, more than 4oo years back, by 
Macchiavelli.... This Macchiavellian axiom that a parochial 
community must be amoral and therefore, in the Christian terms, an 
immoral institution, was irrefutably founded upon the practice of 
Macchiavelli’s contemporaries’. And from the statement that there 
is nothing in Hitlerism which was not contained in Macchiavelli and 
had not been generally practised during four centuries (though with 
much less single-mindedness and less ruthless efficiency) Toynbee goes 
on to discuss the relation between words and facts, stressing again the 
unoriginality of Prussia in these matters. ‘““This Frederician state of 
mind,”’ he says, ‘‘in which neo-pagan Macchiavellianism was practised 
while an incompatible Christianity was still at least nominally and 
perfunctorily professed, was the moral dispensation under which the 
Western World lived during the chapter of history that occupied the 
(last) four hundred years.’ 

Nothing could be more true. Butler takes offence at J. von Haller’s 
saying (which at the time strongly influenced the Prussian reactionaries 
of the early nineteenth century) that one ought to “‘observe the beasts 
of the field and the birds in the air, from the eagle and the elephant 
down to the insect and the worm which crawls upon the earth; 
everywhere the stronger class lords it over the weaker”. The courtiers 
of Frederick William IV hardly knew, nor apparently is Mr. Butler 
aware, that this “‘typically Prussian” maxim is adopted, with only a 
change in the wording, from the most famous political treatise of 
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Spinoza, the lover of mankind, the father of the Enlightenment. “‘By 
the right and law of nature,’ he says in the famous 16th chapter 
of the Tractatus Theologico-politicus, ‘I understand nothing but the rules 
of the nature of every individual, which prompt it to live and act in 
a certain manner. Thus fishes by their very nature must swim, and 
the big must eat the small ones. Therefore fishes, by the highest law 
of nature, drink water and the big ones eat the small ones... . 
Nor do we recognize any difference in this respect between man and 
other natural beings, or between men endowed with reason, and others 
ignorant of true reason. For the natural right of every man is defined, 
not by the laws of sanity, but by his desires and by his power. . . . 
The law and right of nature, therefore, under which every man is 
born and mostly lives, prohibits nothing except what nobody wants 
or is able to do; it does not forbid strife, hatred, fury, cheating, nor 
anything else which men may desire.” 

Spinoza borrowed those principles from Hobbes who, if Mr. 
Butler’s contrast between the Western and the German tradition were 
rightly drawn, should stand convicted of the original sin of Germanism 
to the highest degree (for he certainly does not believe in absolute 
moral values), but who, undoubtedly, is the greatest political 
philosopher England, and probably the greatest the modern world, 
ever produced. He is not primarily concerned with the relation 
between countries. Also his doctrine concerning this matter is so 
simple as not to need much elaboration. ‘‘Cities and Kingdoms,” 
he says, “‘. . . enlarge their dominions, upon all pretences of danger, 
and fear of invasion, or assistance that may be given to invaders, 
endeavour as much as they can, to subdue, or weaken their neighbours 
by open force and secret arts, justly’’ for, in Hobbes’ system, the first 
law of nature is the desire for power of every individual, and in the 
relation between states no social contract has put limits to the strife 
for power. Hobbes and Spinoza have formulated the ‘‘typically 
Prussian, specifically Germanic, romantic, individualistic concept”’ of 
power-politics, as Macchiavelli and Richelieu have formulated the 
obviously originally Prussian concept of raison d’état. 

Hobbes, it is true, was a defender of monarchical absolutism, and 
Spinoza, though a staunch republican, was an outsider. But the worst 
offender, in substance though perhaps not in words, is Rousseau, the 
master-mind of the school of natural law. There is literally nothing 
in the concept of the totalitarian state, this culminating embodiment 
of the Prusso-German spirit (but, unknown for what reason, first 
foreshadowed in Spain by Phillip II, then in England by Cromwell, 
then in France by the Jacobins and Napoleon, and finally brought 
to maturity in Lenin’s Russia) which had not been taught by Rousseau 
as the embodiment of “‘liberty’’. The Nazis, too, claim to have brought 
liberty to the German people, and for entirely Rousseauian reasons. 
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The affinity between Rousseau and Hitler is not limited to pure 
politics ; it is very obvious also in their common desire to return 
to primitivity, and it is altogether well-known to students of the 
German history of political doctrine. If it apparently escaped Mr. 
Butler this is due to his self-made and almost mystical concept of the 
role of natural law in the West, which has little in common with the 
real tenets of this school as they appear in the above quotations. 
But Rousseau is at bottom more extreme than Hobbes and Spinoza, 
for he attacks the very roots of that individualism, that subordination 
of the state as a means to the welfare of the individuals as an end, 
which, according to Butler, is the essence of Western political thought 
_ and creates the unbridgeable gulf between Germany and the West. 

“‘Who refuses due obedience to the General Will,’’ Rousseau says, 
“‘will be forced by the State to obey, in other words, will be forced to 
be free.” Freedom, therefore, appears not as a claim the individual 
has against a state, but as a duty the state imposes, if necessary by means 
of force, upon the individual. It is the Nazi, not the liberal conception 
of freedom. And further: ‘““There often exists a great difference 
between the will of all (members of a state) and the General Will. 
The latter has only the common interest in view, the former private 
interests, and therefore only consists in the sum-total of individual 
wills. . . . If (political) parties and separate communities are formed, 
at the expense of the great community, then the will of each of these 
smaller communities becomes a general will as against its members, 
but a separate will as against the state. ... In order therefore to 
get an exact expression of the General Will, no separate communities 
must exist in a state.’”? And further on he develops the ideal of a 
religion of the state, modelled after the city gods of Greece, and 
entirely unchristian. Unfortunately, he contends, this is hardly a 
practical proposition in view of the regrettable prevalence of 
Christianity in our times. It became.a practical proposition with 
Hitler. 

The Nazi disease is a terrible thing. It must be crushed, or it will 
crush civilization. And in the process as much as is necessary to 
destroy of Germany in order to save civilization will have to be 
destroyed. But the Nazi disease is not due to any specific Prusso- 
Germanic tradition radically opposed to any Western tradition. This 
is nothing but a complacent myth. Power-politics and the raison 
d'état, the subjection of the individual to the state, the nation-state 
rooted in the folk-spirit, complete amorality of politics, history as the 
goddess of human affairs and the worship of the city gods are all in 
the Western European tradition. Mr. Butler completely ignores 
this tradition in the two respects relevant to his problem. He 
practically never investigates Germany’s dependence upon the West 
(he has, towards the end, one short paragraph about some French 
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and Italian parallels to present-day German ideas), and his ideas about 
the main trends of Western thought have little in common with the 
reality of Western neo-paganism since the Renaissance. As a result, 
his argument transforms itself into its direct contrary in his hands. 
He sets out to defend the West against Germany. He finishes, though 
quite unknowingly, as a champion of an inverted Naziism. For, 
completely ignoring the roots of the German tradition in the common 
European heritage, he is automatically driven to adopt the view that 
German and the Western mind are inherently different, in other words, 
that Western democracy is a product of the French and English folk- 
spirit, unfit for Germany, which has evolved her own system from her 
own folk-spirit. It is then a natural product of the English folk- 
spirit to love democracy, and of the German folk-spirit to adopt 
totalitarianism. ‘That was what Hitler always said. Logically, then, 
the struggle between the spiritual principle of Germany and that of 
the West can only end with the complete extermination of one litigant. 
And that is what Hitler always said. Thus, ultimately power-politics 
pure and simple, with no view to any common settlement of the 
common affairs of Western civilization, will determine the peace. 
And that is what Hitler always said. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
FRANZ BORKENAU. 


Europa und die deutsche Frage. Eine Deutung und ein Ausblick. By 
Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. (Vita Nova Verlag, Luzern, 1937.) 
Europe and the German Question. By F. W. Foerster. (Allen & Unwin. 
1941. 16s. net.) 
THE importance of the year 1866 in the history of Germany’s rela- 
tions with the rest of Europe can scarcely be overestimated. It was 
then that the forces which had been contributing to the rise of an 
aggressive Germany under Prussian domination first manifested 
themselves by the exclusion of Austria from the German federation 
and began to be organized for the process of destruction which 
continued through the successive invasions of France in 1870 and 
1914 and culminated in the barbarities of the present war. Professor 
Foerster is right to state categorically almost at the opening of his 
book : ‘‘Prusso-German responsibility for the present state of Europe 
began about 1866. Before that date the German disease was indis- 
tinguishable from the general disease afflicting Europe”’. 

That general disease can be very roughly described as nationalism, 
and according to Professor Foerster Germany became troublesome 
to her neighbours and betrayed her own true spirit when she became 
a centralized and unified Nation-State. Germany’s vocation, he main- 
tains, was to be an imperial centre, federating a diversity of nations 
under a Christian unity. Her dominion was not to be that of a 
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Herrentolk, but rather a spiritual and intellectual leadership, preserving 
unity amidst diversity ; in a word, maintaining the European order. 
It should have been the continuation into the twentieth century of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, which was in fact Das 
heilige rimische Reich deutscher Nation. At that time the Germans 
under Roman and Christian influences made their proper and greatest 
contribution to European civilization. In his justifiable admiration 
for this institution, however, the author seems to exaggerate the 
actual achievement of the Empire, which was much more vital as an 
idea than as a reality, and to gloss over the anti-Roman and unholy 
activities of many of the Emperors. Nevertheless he also calls atten- 
tion to the fatal date, 843, of the partition of Verdun, the actual 
destruction of the Carolingian unity which paved the way for the 
later divisions in Europe and for the strife between France and 
Germany. | 

In a book full of fierce condemnations of German policy it is 
important to notice also how clearly France’s responsibility for the 
present situation is asserted. ‘“‘Is Bismarck conceivable without 
Richelieu °’’ French nationalism developed at an early date and 
asserted itself against Papacy and Empire, insisting constantly on its 
exclusiveness and integrity. ‘‘France has said ‘Laissey-nous tran- 
quilles’, and left Europe to itself.’ To make herself sure of tran- 
quillity France (under Richelieu) fostered anarchy in Germany and 
thus created that discontent which provided the excuse for the unifi- 
cation of the German States under Prussia. 

Professor Foerster devotes considerable space to explaining the 
rise of Prussia—or, more accurately, Brandenburg-Prussia. In 
this State there lived on the spirit of the Teutonic knights, ruthless, 
ascetic, completely devoted to what they regarded as a noble cause, 
to which was joined the military discipline by the aid of which the 
Electors of Brandenburg had formed a new army from the remnants 
of the Landsknechte who had survived from the Thirty Years War. 
The breakdown of the imperial and Christian unity in the sixteenth 
century, followed by the dissolvent policy of Richelieu, left the 
older, more civilized Germany divided and uncertain and very 
ready to submit to the more vigorous power. 

This in turn gave rise to something much worse than the born 
Prussian, the Prussianized citizen of another State. Power was 
personified in the Prussian, and weaklings outside Prussia admired it 
and looked to it as a means of covering their own weakness. Hitler, 
the Prussianized Austrian, is the most perfect example of the type, 
and may be its apotheosis. He is the product not directly of the 
Prussian tradition but of Pan-Germanism, which, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and the beginning of this, withdrew 
Austria ever more from her supra-national mission until she, too, 
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was brought completely within the German national State and became 
Gau VIII in Hitler’s Reich. To Prussianized Germany in alliance with 
Austria the guilt for the war of 1914 is assigned; the present war, 
begun by the aggression of Nazified and united Germany, is merely 
the logical consequence of a process that has been working itself 
out for centuries. Perhaps it would be better to call it a disease, 
a disease which has reached so grave a stage that it must result either 
in the death of the patient or in his complete immunity in the future. 

This metaphor is not without justification, and the logical develop- 
ment of German policy from Bismarck to Hitler cannot be. ques- 
tioned, but far too much space is given to proving German respon- 
sibility for the war of 1914. It may have been necessary in the German 
original, published at a time when appeasement was still very much 
in the air, but in the very thoroughly revised English edition it seems 
almost an academic point. It is surely unjust also to say of the words ~ 
of a Catholic Bishop, appealing to men to abandon attempts to assign 
degrees of guilt in the war, that they “express a pacifist rather than a 
Catholic attitude”. The German version puts this in the form of a 
question, but it does not render less irritating Professor Foerster’s 
readiness to tell Catholic leaders in what their duty consists. This 
is all the more irritating in so far as the Epilogue, although deeply 
Christian in spirit, and the assertion that the betrayal of a great tra- 
dition ‘‘hallowed by religion and by a glorious history is surely a sin 
against the Holy Ghost’’, indicate the attitude of a mind which is not 
fully conversant with Catholic ways of thought. 

On the whole this analysis of the origins of the German disease is 
good. It is less easy to see in what the cure must consist. Certainly 
Germany must be rendered incapable of destroying again the peace 
of Europe, and we must be grateful to the author for his insistence on 
the necessity of a previous or simultaneous solution of the Russian 
problem. Both Russia and Germany can make valuable contribu- 
tions to the European order, but their relations with one another and 
with Poland have in the past been too often destructive of that order 
to relieve us of anxiety about the future. The signs, however, of a 
Christian Russia rising again are even more manifest than they were 
when this translation was sent to print and the end of Nazified Germany 
appears distinctly nearer. 

It is a question of the first really decisive military defeat. But this 
will be followed by such a chaos that it must almost pass the wit of 
man to restore order. ‘The first victorious attack on a system of a 
morally rotten brute-force will be followed by a breakdown so catas- 
trophic that it would not have seemed possible beforehand. We 
shall be confronted by an anarchy unable to provide even an au- 
thorized liquidator. We shall then find that the difficulty of over- 
throwing the colossus with the feet of clay is as nothing to the difficulty 
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of concluding any sort of peace with this anarchy and obtaining from 
it even the most elementary conditions of a new order and restored 
confidence.’’ Somehow the task must be achieved, a task mainly of 
education undertaken under Anglo-Saxon leadership. But, subject to 
proper safeguards, the Germans themselves must have some part 
in that education, and it is rather surprising to find an expert in 
pedagogy writing ““The education of its children will be for a long 
time taken out of its hands and will be restored only when there is 
sufficient evidence that the noblest German forces and traditions have 
regained their sway over German hearts.’’ But who can judge of the 
noblest German forces and traditions except, in the last resort, a 
German? And if the education of German children be withdrawn 
from the German people, what becomes of the rights and duties of 
the German parents in regard to those children? And to whom 
save to a German priest or pastor could be entrusted the super- 
vision of that Christian teaching which must be given also to German 
children ? 

The English version follows the German fairly closely, but it is 
brought up to date and some of the lengthier quotations are omitted, 
thus rendering the book more useful and attractive to English readers. 
There are numerous errors in German titles, due perhaps to hasty 
proof-reading, and the translation of Hochschullebrer as ‘‘secondaty 
school teacher”’ does less than justice to Professor Foerster, who is 
described thus. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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The Catholic Church and International Order. (A. C. F. Beales. A 
Penguin Special. 6d.) 


HERE is a book for which we have all been waiting, a concise, vivid, 
yet at the same time really comprehensive study of the attitude of 
the Church to International Order. Mr. Beales has done a fine piece 
of work, and he has done it exactly at the right time. In coming 
months and years the question of world order is going to bulk larger 
and larger in men’s minds. A new society must be built and the 
foundations must be laid secure. But how can this be done when 
the fundamental principles are ignored or only partially grasped by 
the majority of those whose lives will be moulded by the coming new 
order? This Penguin Special, which places at the disposal of the 
broad mass of the community a vital, readable statement of the 
principles without which no society can be built, may have lasting 
consequences in the order of social theory and political action. 

The thesis of Mr. Beales’ book is best put in his own words : 


The Catholic theory of international order is not concerned merely 
with international convenience and smooth relations and the avoidance of 
wat ; but with something fundamental, of which each of these, in so far 
as it is sound, is a part—the “wholeness” and corporate nature of life 
itself. Catholic internationalism is not just one idea of world order among 
many other ideas. It is unique ; for it, and it alone, sets world order in a 
theological and historical perspective that is valid for all men and all times : 
a scheme of things, without which world order must be purely arbitrary 
in theory and only fleetingly attained, if at all, in practice. (P. 20.) 


The first part of Mr. Beales’ study is largely concerned with putting 
Catholic teaching in its historical perspective. He shows with a 
broad sweep and a penetrating eye for the vivid use of detail, how the 
claim of the Church to legislate in international] affairs is based upon 
a two thousand years’ experience of the workings of society and has 
behind it not only the clarity of well established principles, but the 
collective wisdom of generations of patient work in the field of 
reality. The second part sets out with admirable fulness the Church’s 
teaching on International Order. And the importance of this section 
cannot be over-estimated in the light of the failure of most of the 
established -isms and ideologies to satisfy men’s aspirations for justice 
and peace, and the consequent turning of the popular mind towards 
more stable principles based upon a more coherent philosophy of 
life. This is a time when, if Catholics will know their doctrine and 
speak their mind, they can achieve a position of leadership unequalled 
in the last four hundred years. Once again it is a question of the 
crowds asking with the Apostles, “Lord, whither shall we turn? 
Thou alone hast the words of Eternal Life.”’ It is the duty of Catholics 
to show how these words of eternal life are the answer to man’s 
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restless searching at all levels of human existence, not least at that most 
painful level, war and peace. 

The duty is there, but if leadership is to be attained it can only be 
on the basis of sound knowledge and clear understanding. Mr. 
Beales has performed the signal task of providing the means of both. 

BARBARA WARD. 


Russia and Ourselves. By Victor Gollancz. (Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
25. 6d.) 
Russia on the March. By J.T. Murphy. (The Bodley Head. 35. 64.) 


THE issue of Russia looms large in all our minds. There is of course 
no doubt at all about the immediate policy of this country. Russia 
as an independent nation, attacked from without by an act of brutal 
aggression, has as much right as, say, Poland to receive the support 
of Allied arms. And what is a right for her is an overwhelming 
interest for the people of this country. There is no question about 
the issue of military aid. The safety not only of Russia but of Britain 
-and of America depends upon the continued resistance of the Russian 
armies. But behind the problem of military collaboration now lies 
the question of the future relations of Russia and the Western world 
and the kind of peace they will make together once they have finished 
with the war. 

Mr. Victor Gollancz’s attitude is perfectly straightforward. He 
sees in Russia and in Britain two complementary communities. In 
Britain, personal freedom and the rights of the individual are preserved, 
but the economic basis of society is still one of exploitation and anti- 
social monopoly. Russia is a country in which, he maintains, the 
foundations of a just economic order have been laid by the socialization 
of the means of production and distribution, but the ideal of freedom 
has been sacrificed through “‘the progressive consolidation of dictator- 
ship, the steady diminution of political democracy, the absence of 
many kinds of personal freedom . . . the ears and eyes and hands of 
G.P.U., the canalization of ‘thought’ and opinion into stereotyped 
and dictated forms”’. In the final peace, Russian must find her way to 
a liberal conception of freedom and the dignity of the human person 
while Britain must achieve economic freedom by adopting socialism. 

This, in a very over-simplified form, is the thesis of Russia and 
Ourselves. Mr. Gollancz brings to his appeal a deep sincerity and 4 
passionate belief in the fundamental importance of goodness and his 
analysis of the impossibility of fighting Hitlerism with a half-honesty, 
half-goodness and half-faith or, worse, a half-cynicism, half-hatred 
and _half-evil echoes the noble plea made by M. Jacques Maritain in 4 
recent number of THE Dusuin Review, And, as general criterion 
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of the primary needs of the present crisis, few will quarrel with these : 
‘A passionate love of humanity, a prophetic call to men of goodwill 
and a hard examination, in the light of the best available scientific 
knowledge, of the means by which the desired society may, at last and 
in our day, be brought into being.” 

Mr. Gollaficz’s challenge concerns Christians as well as the more 
secular ‘‘men of goodwill” to whom in the first place his book will 
appeal. To refuse revolutionary modifications of a social system that 
has produced two world wars, a Stalin and a Hitler in little over twenty 
years, is to refuse the common sense of social health. And those who 
oppose Mr. Gollancz’s solution—complete socialism—must be 
certain on what grounds they base their refusal, a genuine desire for a 
Christian order in every sense superior to secular socialism or a mere 
unreasoning clinging to a status quo under which they have profited. 

It is not Mr. Gollancz’s dream of a good society that can be disputed 
so much as the road along which he hopes to travel to it and the 
company he hopes to keep. Mr. Murphy’s book Rassia on the March 
and several sections of Mr. Gollancz’s own book are devoted to the 
study of Soviet policy in relation to the war and to the period between 
the two wars. Mr. Murphy admits the fantastic inconsistencies in 
Russian diplomacy. He sums up thus the first twenty years : 


Soviet Russia was born in Revolution. Its first calls to world revolution 
inflamed the hatred of its enemies and stirred the spirit of revolt among its 
friends. Within a comparatively short time it put the revolutionary clarion 
on one side and assumed the role of the commercial traveller seeking “normal 
trade relations” and a compromise peace with the hated capitalist states. 
Later, its representatives entered the reviled League of Nations and donned 
the white robes of “International Simultaneous Disarmament”. Then it 
launched a crusade against Nazism and Fascism, pleaded, and manceuvred 
for “collective security against the aggressor’, only to stagger friend and 
foe alike by finally making a pact with Nazi Germany and exchanging the 

“indivisibility of peace” for isolation and neutrality, when Britain and 
France came to grips with the aggressor it had so bitterly denounced. 


His book illustrates that the twists, the cynical somersaults, the bad 
faith, the total indifference to the fate of others area logical consequence 
of the fundamental aim : to preserve the Soviet Union and at every 
opportune moment to spread the ‘“‘World Revolution” to other lands. 
Mr. Gollancz’s commentary upon the results of this policy in the period 
of the Russo-German Pact are the only commentary that is needed. 
He points out the fundamental dishonesty, the betrayal of the weak, 
the cynical indifference to the rights and interests of others into which 
‘‘appeasement”’ led the Communists. The Communist answer is 
that such things do not matter, provided Russia is preserved. The 
argument is used by the Nazis for heir preservation. It can be used by 
any man or group of men who have cut themselves off from absolute 
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standards and are operating in contingent spheres—the class war, 
the Nordic myth or whatever system. But Mr. Gollancz is appealing 
to absolute standards. His writing is saturated with the traditions 
of Greek thought and Christian faith which he recognizes to be at 
the basis of Western civilization. 

Co-operation with Marxism is not an easy exchange : more personal 
freedom there, more economic freedom here. Marxism is the 
philosophical basis of the Russian state and of Russian education 
just as—though more and more faintly—the Greco-Christian tradition 
of Europe is the basis of the West. And Marxism is as certain a 
dissolvent of absolute standards and universal law as the National 
Socialism that followed it and was, in part, created by it. Mr. 
Gollancz is, naturally and inevitably, repelled by the antics of the 
British Communists. But their policy was the policy of Moscow; 
and it was a perfectly coherent policy—given the bewildering 
telativism of Marxist thought. 

The issue is thus not this or that way of regarding property or of 
organizing production. It is a deeper issue. If a world is to be 
preserved in which the values Mr. Gollancz upholds are the basis of 
social life it is not only exploitation that must be banished from it. It 
is the whole dogmatic structure of Marxist thought. 

BARBARA WARD. 


Decision. By Lionel Curtis. (Oxford University Press. 6d.) 
Union Now with Britain. By C. K. Streit. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The New Order. By C. B. Purdom. (J. M. Dent & Sons. 75. 64.) 


“THE primary task of civilized governments is the maintenance of 
peace.” This sentence from the pen of perhaps the profoundest 
student of constitutional theory and practice now living and quoted 
from the first of the works listed above will serve as a touchstone 
of the many devices now being suggested to improve or refashion 
the political order after the war. Many of the schemes now much 
canvassed sound plausible enough, or, from the point of view of 
formal constitution making, have much to commend them, but the 
only real test is whether they will stand up to what Mr. Curtis calls 
the “‘primary task’’ of modern government. 

Mr. Purdom does not really face up to the problem at all, as indeed 
with charming candour he confesses in the last page, quoting Plato 
in extenuation. If indeed the world contained none but Mr. Purdom’s 
friends his 39 Economic Boards and his 13 Organs of World Order 
might function beautifully but—well, let us say that Mr. Purdom’s 
friends must be very charming people, all worthy of his College of 
National Honour, and leave it at that. 
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Mr. Streit’s contribution is of a very different order. His earlier 
book, Union Now, was one of the most challenging contributions to the 
discussions of the future of international relations made in recent 
years. It was based on a careful study of American history and a 
close analysis of the working of the League of Nations and not even 
the fervour with which it was advanced could detract from the 
cogency of the argument. In these lines surely, the reader said to 
himself, the solution will ultimately come, even if he could not see 
his own way clear. 

This further contribution may serve to strengthen the original 
argument. As it is more suitably addressed to American than 
British readers, students this side of the Atlantic might hesitate to 
express an opinion. But events move so fast these days that already 
the author’s argument looks different, and a number of doubts 
insinuate themselves. Granted that there is much to be said for 
Anglo-American Union on the ground of sentiment, expediency, and 
a great deal else, will it really do what the author wants or what 
is expected of it? If Hitler I (or should it be II ?) did not hesitate to 
challenge the British Commonwealth of Nations, well knowing that 
America might proffer all aid short of war, why should Hitler [iI 
not try his hand at bringing down the Anglo-American Union? 
Unless of course he has no possible chance of arming for the purpose. 
But that is the crux of the whole question and on mature reflection 
it is difficult to be satisfied that Mr. Streit can solve it. It is not diff- 
cult to see what needs to be done when this war is over. The difh- 
culty is to see how it can be done. Anyone who can suggest a means 
of placing the successful armed forces at the disposal of a disinterested 
authority charged with the duty of maintaining public order, without 
incurring the rancour of the defeated, or any people’s, and without 
leaving any practical possibility of anyone challenging its might or 
authority within a predictable future will have deserved well of man- 
kind. If this can be done without any formal institution of Federal 
Government so much the better. If not, Mr. Curtis’s notions hold 
the field. That the power to raise armed forces and the control of their 
financing can be sundered or divided as he suggests is another matter. 
The very basis of economic life shifts so rapidly in these days of 
breathless inventions that the more flexible the institution adopted 
the better it is likely to last. In no case should a division of powers 
be attempted that might hamper international development. Control 
of economic and social policy can never any more be wholly a matter 
for national governments. Let us adopt institutions which will 
enable international authority to function the more fully as peoples 
gtow wise to the benefits of collective co-operation and humane 
ordering. 

HuGH GOI!rrTEIn. 
Vol. 209 O 
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The Reformation in England. By F. M. Powicke. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s.) 

Tuts study of the Reformation appeared originally under Catholic 
auspices in the late Mr. Edward Eyre’s mammoth history, Ewropean 
Civilization, its Origin and Development. Emile Girardin’s mot about 
the press, that its real name is oblivion, applies equally well to such 
enterprises as Mr. Eyre’s. Abbé Bremond used to bemoan the fate 
of the many noble prisoners locked up in that Bastille of excellent 
scholarship, Vacant-Mangenot’s Dictionnaire. We may rejoice when 
a good essay escapes from these intimidating places, and, in paren- 
thesis, let it be remembered that there are several more admirable 
internees in Mr. Eyre’s fortress: Mr. David Douglas, Father M. C. 
D’Arcy, Mr. Douglas Woodruff, Mr. Desmond McCarthy, Pére 
Charles, etc. Perhaps, following Mr. Powicke’s good example, they 
will now make a bid for individual liberty. 

Professor Powicke’s essay is valuable on many counts, but it is 
highly compressed and presupposes a fairly intimate knowledge of 
Tudor history. The aim of it is not to tell again the unhappy story 
of the Reformation in England but to explain the way in which the 
transition from the mediaeval system to the organization of the 
Church in Tudor times was effected and the changes which this 
transition involved. Professor Powicke begins with these words: 
“The one definite thing which can be said about the Reformation 
in England is that it was an act of State.’’ Until the masterful King 
decided to be his own pope, it was regarded as a fundamental doctrine, 
even as a natural fact, that society was one, greater than any political 
divisions. ‘‘Hence the action of Henry VIII and his successors 
amounted to a revolution.”’ Henry broke the unity of Christendom. 
The means by which he succeeded in that ghastly achievement have a 
curiously contemporary ring. A veil of legality was thrown over acts 
of sheer despotism. Men were manceuvred into positions where 
they could be covered with the terrible weapon of Praemunire if they 
showed a tendency to obstruct. Quislings such as Cranmer were 
employed to confuse the clergy. And that meanest trick of the 
tyrant, revenge on the innocent relatives of an opponent, was illus- 
trated in its full horror by the massacre of the Pole family. 

Professor Powicke devotes a few beautiful pages to St. Thomas 
More, the one man who foresaw the dire results of Henry’s revolu- 
tion and preferred to give his life rather than countenance it. He is 
always fair to the Catholics in his reading of the evidence, though, 
perhaps, he has not said the last word on the dissolution of the 
Monasteries. He admits, indeed, that the evidence about the dissolvu- 
tion is as perplexing as it is extensive, but goes on to give ,what to 
many will seem too rosy an account of that sordid transaction. Do 
not the ruins of the beautiful abbey churches up and down England 
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damn Henry everlastingly, whatever such apologists as Mr. Basker- 
ville may plead ? Professor Powicke is too fine a scholar to be found 
sitting at the feet of a Mr. Baskerville, with his cheap gibes at Cardinal 
Gasquet and his jaunty excursions into the land of May-Have-Been. 
To take one point mentioned by Professor Powicke, it looks bad 
for the monks when we are told that they expended only 3 per cent. 
of their monastic budget in alms. But that was only the amount of 
their benefactions not subject to taxation, and what they gave over 
and above was no interest of King Henry’s commissioners. Con- 
sequently we hear nothing about it. Much else of the case against 
the monks is based on the same shaky argument of silence. 

The chief fault to be found with this essay in which there is so 
much fine thinking, is that it sedulously avoids the doctrinal issues at 
stake. As the main issue was one of religion, this does seem a little 
like our old friend, Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. St. 


Thomas More would not have liked it. 
J. Broperick, S.J. 


Humanism in England during the 15th Century. By R. Weiss. (Blackwell. 
Pp. 183. 125. 64.) 


IN the history of thought few terms have been used more ambiguously 
than “‘humanism’’, yet taken in its fifteenth-century context it has a 
clearly specified and narrow meaning. A humanist scholar was 
distinguished from a late mediaeval scholastic by his attitude to the 
Greek and Roman classics. Even the later Middle Ages remained 
profoundly influenced by classical antiquity, and in some spheres of 
thought were largely dominated by it, but while to the scholastics the 
classical authors were a quarry, to the humanists they were models. 
To the fifteenth-century scholastic the classics remained at least in 
theory a source for facts and truths to be extracted and restated in a 
new context, to the fifteenth-century humanist they were the objects 
of an aesthetic perception and it was his aim to achieve not only 
their style but their standpoint. But though the distinction is thus 
primarily perceptible as one of style, it had wide psychological impli- 
cations and these were emphasized by the accident that the new 
movement had had its ofigin in fourteenth-century Italy and remained 
coloured by much Italian cultural and social detail. 

It is in this sense of the term that Dr. Weiss has written the history 
of humanism in England from 1418 to 1485. The English movement 
had found its origins through sporadic and personal contacts; the 
journeyings of some Italian scholar like Poggio, the influence of 
Papal officials like Simone de Teramo, the presence of Italian secre- 
taries in the Duke of Gloucester’s household, a taste for highly 
coloured latinity and a zest for encyclopaedic knowledge were already 
Vol. 209 o* 
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native in the English cultural milieu of the time and, together with a 
new conception of the magnificence fitting for a great noble’s house- 
hold, were probably the chief factors in rendering such contacts 
fruitful. At least from the year 1450 the influence of the new Italian 
movement upon English thought becomes clear and defined. It 
was the necessary prelude to that impact of Renaissance conceptions 
both of personality and of the state which provides the new elements 
in Tudor England. 

Dr. Weiss’s unique knowledge of both the Italian and English 
manuscript sources of the period makes his study definite. His 
work is characterized by a meticulously careful scholarship and many 
earlier and facile generalizations are not only replaced but demolished 
by it. At times his detail may seem overcrowded, and 1485 is perhaps 
a rather artificial date of closure, but the present volume will remain 
indispensable for any serious study in the origins of the English 
Renaissance, and among so much else it gives a completely new light 
on the mental background of St. Thomas More. 

GERVASE MatTHEw, O.P. 
" 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. Dramatic Companies and Players. By 
Gerald Eades Bentley. (Oxford University Press. Two vols. 
425. net.) 


IN his preface to this singularly complete and detailed study Pro- 
fessor Bentley sets out his purpose very clearly. ‘“‘My general 
method,”’ he writes, ‘‘has been to consider first the dramatic com- 
panies performing in London before the death of Shakespeare, 
taking them roughly in the order of their importance, and then the 
later companies, which are treated in the order of their first appear- 
ance. At the end of each chapter save one is appended a series of 
lists and tables intended to make more accessible the essential facts 
of the company’s history.” 

The method is systematic and very useful. In each case an account 
of the company is followed by actor lists, provincial notices and 
repertory. In the case of all the companies save the Palsgrave’s and 
the Red Bull-King’s Companies there were plays performed at Court, 
and these are noted. The livery allowances’ are detailed in the case 
of the King’s and Queen Henrietta’s Companies and there is an 
interesting list of Sir Henry Herbert’s licences for the King’s men 
extracted from his office book. Contemporary correspondence. has 
been searched for references to plays and their reception, and the 
whole treatment is marked by scholarship and restraint. The first 
volume is, in fact, an invaluable work of reference. 

It is the second volume which is, perhaps, more open to criticism. 
In his preface Professor Bentley goes on to say, “In the section on 
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the actors I have departed from the method of Chambers, Collier, 
Nungezer, and other biographers of the Elizabethan actors. I have 
felt-—since the chief users of this section of the book are likely to 
be scholars who want certain facts from an actor’s career for use in 
the solution of scholarly problems—that my biographical summaries 
will be found inadequate, as I have found the summaries of others.”’ 
This last sentence is the key to the author’s approach. It is then 
explained that ‘‘the evidence must be given in detail so that it can be 
easily extracted for use on any problem’’. In consequence, over 
three-quarters of the second volume is given to biographical detail. 

Many of these notices are models of relevant compression. The 
two pages given to John Honyman are a case in point. In general, 
the treatment of the more distinguished figures is excellent. It is 
when one reaches the lesser men that one feels that the author has 
cast his net too wide. Thus, details are given of Alice and Anne, who 
are described as the daughters of Thomas Hobbes without any clear 
suggestion that he was identical with the player of that name. A 
marriage entry relating to Oliver Jones and Eliz. Price similarly 
seems to give no grounds for building up another element in the 
career of Oliver Jones, the player. Still, the information is always set 
out so clearly that the reader is in a position to decide what bearing 
it has upon the point at issue. 

Details of the Catholic families among the players, like those of 
Christopher Beeston and Richard Gunnell, are given and enable one 
to check Prynne’s assertions as to the number of Catholics in the 
profession. ‘Towards the close of the second volume there is an 
interesting and closely reasoned chapter on the closing of the theatres 
on account of the Plague. The extracts from Sir Humphrey Mild- 
may’s diary and account book are valuable for the light which they 
throw on social custom. 

Altogether both volumes contain a mine of information. The 
absence of generalizations is refreshing. The Jacobean and Caroline 
Stage is not intended for sustained reading ; but as a source book it is 
full of value. 

Davip MATHEW. 


Witchcraft. By Charles Williams. (Faber & Faber. 125. 6d. net.) 


As the popularity of a book on witchcraft is (generally speaking) in 
inverse ratio to its value, it is a subtle compliment to Mr. Williams 
that his very remarkable work has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. In recent years the sensational, and indeed the porno- 
graphic, aspects of the famous witch trials have been exploited to the 
full, but the really solid historical contributions of the American Pro- 
fessors Kittredge and Notestein, and of L’Estrange Owen, and the 
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magnificently documented Materials for a History of Witchcraft, by 
Lea, are not widely known in this country. 

The anthropological outlook, combined with an astonishing 
credulity, has completely overshadowed recent English work, and 
Mr. Williams’s brilliant metaphysical study comes as a welcome 
relief. Torn from their historic background, the witch stories are 
merely a ragbag collection of horrors ; seen in true perspective, they 
form an essential element for understanding the mind of man. 

The pagan world from which the witch-cult emerged already 
included every type of sorcerer, with whom Christianity was to 
contend later. Men have always sought those words of Power, 
“‘whose energy drives supernatural things to obedience”’, and their 
motives have always varied from the purest desire for union with 
absolute perfection, as they conceive it, to the basest desire for grati- 
fication of their lusts. There have been the “‘merely vile kind” of 
sorcerers, the Guibourgs and Montespan; ‘“‘the grander kind, such as 
the priestess in Virgil, ““who sought to control kingdoms and even 
terrify the gods’’, i.e. the spiritual ancestors of Faust and Paracelsus, 
and the more trivial diviners and astrologers. And lastly, those to 
whom the magical art was a “‘high priestess of heaven”’, a gateway to 
union with the Absolute. All these we have always with us. 

With Christianity came, as Mr. Williams reminds us, a new 
intolerance into the world, a God who would tolerate no lesser gods 
even if they were prepared to welcome Him. He finds a deep sig- 
nificance in the fact that the first worshippers at the feet of the Child 
Jesus were the Magi—‘“‘the young Church saw the Magians here as 
abandoning their Art’’. Centuries later, one Thomas Vaughan, an 
Anglican rector, saw in the same event a wholly contrary meaning, 
and voiced in beautiful Carolean prose the Apologia of the philoso- 
pher-magician. ‘“‘Magicians were the first attendants our Saviour 
met withal in this world and the only philosophers who acknowledged 
Him in the flesh before He Himself discovered it.” The true 
magician believed that ‘‘no word is efficacious in magic unless it 
is first animated by the Word of God’’. But this profound seeking 
after a synthesis, a pattern, in the universe which would reveal the 
secrets of spiritual and material perfection, was in all ages the excep- 
tion asa motive. The Church had to fight magic and sorcery from the 
start because men were seeking, more commonly, to dodge the obliga- 
tion to perfection laid on them by Christ and to double back along the 
perverse way. Later, with the clearer conflict between the issues of good 
and evil emerged the gradually sharpened outline of the Devil. And 
then inevitably the conception of a Satanic pact, which would give 
the apostate power in exchange for the soul he owed to God. The 
long and complicated story is here beautifully told and illustrated 
with delightful extracts from early literature. The surprising feature 
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of the whole business is that the early attitude of the Church in the 
so-called Dark Ages and the earlier mediaeval time was so rational, 
judicial and humane. Nothing could exceed the sheer good sense 
and scientific outlook of the famous Canon Episcopus of the tenth 
century, which was, for some reason not quite clear, accepted as the 
leading authority on the supernatural for several centuries. It was an 
offence to be a witch and an offence to say untruly that anyone was a 
witch. The author of the Canon omitted the greatest offence of 
all—the failure to ascertain carefully who was a witch and who was not. 

The later growth and development of the witch-cult is naturally 
beyond the scope of such a small volume, but Mr. Williams has 
brought out the salient features with remarkable skill. The gradual 
identification of witchcraft with deliberate heresy is an oft-told story, 
now very well documented, but what remains obscure is the actual 
extent of the persistence of Manichean and Dianic cults down 
int’: the later ‘‘Middle Ages’. The many trials of the Nobles for 
witchcraft, which were frequent down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, tend, in my opinion, to disprove the theory of a hidden 
organized religion. Gilles de Rais, for example, showed no evidence 
of any interest in witchcraft or diabolism until he was desperate for 
more money for his perversions—and then he had to send as far as 
Florence for an adept (the renegade priest Prelati) to raise the devil 
for him and his little group of personal followers. The judges at 
St. Joan’s trial would have spared nothing to prove her an instru- 
ment of Satan, but their allegations of sorcery are puerile in sub- 
stance. If there had been a great underground cult in France at the 
time it is impossible to imagine why no effort was made to connect 
her with it. 

One might feel disposed to cavil, if at all, with Mr. Williams’s 
Over-generous attitude to the Ma/leus Maleficarum. Why does he 
call it “‘extremely scientific’? when the authors constantly bolster 
up their case by relating events which never in fact happened, and 
which they could easily have tested? Why say that Sprenger and 
Kramer are not particularly interested in sex when nothing can be 
more striking than their preoccupation with the supposed sexual 
activities of witches, especially with the alleged interference with the 
potency and fertility of man and beast? The date is too facile an 
excuse, for it is near the birth of that noble realist, St. Thomas More. 
Above all, this is a mean and whining book, without one touch of 
love or tenderness for the human kind in its quarter of a million words. 
It did immeasurable harm. It provided the written sanction of the 
Church for indescribable cruelty, it perverted the practice of justice, 
it set a standard of imbecile credulity as regards evidence against 
alleged witches. That it was a superb exercise in Thomist thought is no 
consolation but a disaster for Thomism. 
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The shadow of the Hammer fell comparatively lightly on England, and 

Mr. Williams might in his otherwise admirable sketch of English witch- 
craft have given alittle more credit to the Anglican Church, which never 
lost its head over the witch-mania. Very strangely their closest counter- 
part in this rational outlook was their bitter enemy, the Spanish 
Inquisition. While the faggots were piling high all over Europe, 
the Spanish Dominicans calmly continued to sift the evidence, to 
reject confessions, to chastise the convicted mildly rather than slay. 
Their serenity of mind ultimately spread to the Holy Office in Rome and 
in 1657 instructions were issued forbidding arrest on common suspicion 
and the indiscriminate use of torture. ‘“‘It was the growing demand 
for exact proof which was to affect the whole legal system of Europe, 
but it must be admitted that in matters of witchcraft the directors of 
the Inquisition were the leaders of that demand.”’ 

This reviewer finds a perpetual refreshment of the spirit in the 
contemplation of that gallant band of brothers who stood out against 
the witch-persecutions. Leagues apart in race and time and creed, they 
were united in a common worship of holy justice. A cold and 
unromantic object for life-long dedication ? Read, if you doubt, the 
history of Salazar, the Spanish Dominican ; or of Von Spee, the Jesuit, 
who publicly repented of his persecutions in Wiirtzburg at great 
personal risk. Of this company are also Reginald Scot, the Kentish 
squire, and L. C. J. Holt, who “fought the common juryman up - 
and down the country” for the lives of miserable old hags, and the 
noble judge and jury at Salem, Massachusetts whose story is so admir- 
ably told by Mr. Williams. Here is satisfaction indeed for every 
upward aspiration of the human spirit. 

When all in the history of the witch-cult known to us is winnowed, 
what of the supernatural remains? ‘“‘Omit and reduce as much as 
one chooses, it is still difficult to think that Gilles de Rais and Abbé 
Guibourg did not work the Rites.’’ Surely and beyond question 
men did call spirits from the vasty deeps of hell—but did they come ? 
Mr. Williams does not attempt a definite answer. ‘“‘Underneath the 
tales there does lie something different from the tales—the thing 
which is invoked is a thing of a different nature—it is cold—it is 
hungry—it is violent—it is illusory.” In fact it is the Devil. And 
against this eternal thing, what bulwarks has mankind? ‘There are 
but three methods by which sorcery and slander of sorcery (by which 
Mr. Williams means the persecutory reaction) can be defeated and the 
whole dangerous imagination purified and hallowed. By devotion, 
the quality of disbelief, and the armed energy of the law.” 

This is a book to treasure for its light on the past and on the 
present and the future of man. The author has made.a permanent 
contribution to the literature of the occult. 





LETITIA FAIRFIELD. 
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The Works of George Herbert. Edited with a Commentary by F. E. 
Hutchinson. (Oxford: Humphrey Milford. 30s.) 


Ir has been the good fortune of George Herbert to be- much read and 
much loved without becoming a literary fashion. In his own age 
he had the esteem of many who did not share his own theology ; and 
though the Augustan critics were no kinder to him than to other 
writers whom they regarded as primitives, he endeared himself both 
to John Wesley and to Cowper. In the nineteenth centuty, Coleridge 
led the way to a real revival which was successful enough to deprive 
our contemporaries of the excitements of discovery; and if, as a 
‘“‘metaphysical’’ poet, Herbert is understood to share something of 
the privileges of Donne, he has been spared a certain kind of dis- 
cipleship which he would particularly have abhorred. His spirit has 
proved too tranquil, his real conflicts of soul are resolved too well, 
to make him in any sense an idol of our times ; he is one who saw too 
clearly the differing values of motion and rest. 

As one re-reads the poems, one feels no need to assess again the 
qualities which have so often been recognized before. The best 
poems are probably those which in fact are most known, though a 
wider reading reveals a further range and some examples of unexpected 
power, for instance the line 


That all things were more ours by being his 


—which is pure Herbert and at the same time somehow evokes 
Dante. The most considerable of the works in prose, The Country 
Parson, has the dignity, the homeliness and the spiritual sweetness of 
the poet and man—something no doubt short of sanctity, but “‘music 
at midnight’’ for us nevertheless. Catholics have a particular interest 
in observing how much traditional moral theology Herbert retains. 
The following passage is typical of an attitude which to us is normal 
but to many non-Catholics is unfamiliar : 

“Having doubted sometimes, whether his repentance were true, 
or at least in that degree it ought to be, since he found himselfe some- 
times to weepe more for the losse of some temporall things, than 
for offending God, he came at length to this resolution, that repen- 
tance is an act of the mind, not of the Body ...; and that the 
chiefe thing, which God in Scriptures requires, is the heart, and the 
spirit, and to worship him in truth, and spirit. Wherefore in case a 
christian endeavour to weep, and cannot, since we ate not Masters 
of our bodies, this sufficeth. And consequently he found, that the 
essence of repentance, that it may be alike in all God’s children (which 
as concerning weeping it cannot be, some being of a more melting 
temper than others) consisteth in a true detestation of the soul, 
abhorring, and renouncing sin, and turning unto God in truth of 
heart, and newnesse of life: Which acts of repentance are and must 
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be found in all God’s servants: Not that weeping is not usefull, 
where it can be, that so the body may joyn in the grief, as it did in 
the sin; but that, so the other acts be, that is not necessary ; so that 
he as truly repents, who performes the other acts of repentance, when 
he cannot more, as he that weeps a floud of tears.”’ 

In the Latin works again one notes especially the poem In Angelos, 
which is in the true Scholastic tradition. The Latin poems in general, 
though not equal to Crashaw’s best (for instance, Felices animae) have 
genuine virtues of their own, among them a power in decisive endings 
which is rare in humanist verses—“‘T que super nostras, Chrisie, moveris 
aquas’’ and ‘‘I/los, qui mundum circumiere, pedes’’. 

Canon Hutchinson’s editorship and notes are most scrupulous and 
distinguished. I venture upon two comments only. The use of 
streamers in Praise (p. 532) has a good parallel in Herrick’s Among the 
Myrtles ; and the notion of “‘bitter-sweet’’ (p. 537) is found both in 
Sappho, whom Herbert probably had not read, and in the Greek 
Anthology, which he doubtless had. I should not have mentioned 
these points had I not found the commentary interesting enough and 
instructive enough to read all through. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


Jeremias, Man of Tears. By Don Hubert van Zeller. (Sands & Co.) 


Mr. OsBERT LANCASTER, in his amusing set of Pocket Cartoons, has 
portrayed for us a clergyman entrenched behind the familiar brass 
eagle, using the unfamiliar address: ‘“The first lesson is taken from 
the book of the prophet Jeremiah. In view of Section 39B (a) of the 
Defence Regulations, we will omit it.”” Readers of Dom Hubert van 
Zeller’s Jeremias, Man of Tears, will be impressed with the sense that 
this is a true word spoken in jest. Jeremias was really the kind of 
man who would not be left at large in any belligerent society of our 
own day—a curious comment on the progress of civilization. He was 
a real defeatist who preached, irrepressibly, his doctrine of defeatism. 
While his fellow-countrymen believed that an alliance with Egypt 
would enable them to make head against Chaldean aggression, 
Jeremias insisted that Egypt was useless as a protector. . Events 
showed, whether you regarded it as a long-term or a short-term 
prophecy, that he was right. But at the time it must have been very 
much as if a bishop in Finland were to say that sort of thing about 
Germany, or a mufti were to say that sort of thing about England 
in Iraq. Jeremias is often to be found in prison, or in hiding ; today, 
you feel he would be one or the other all the time. 

Those who are acquainted with his earlier books will not need 
to be told that Dom Hubert threads his way through the story of the 
prophet’s life with an effortless ingenuity which distinguishes him. 
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It is a despairing business, I always found, trying to find your way 
about in Jeremias’ history ; now the king will be on his side and the 
princes against him, now the other way about, now it will be neither 
king nor princes, but the priestly body that is angry with him—and 
no’ rhyme or reason for it. Dom Hubert marshals all the facts .in 
logical sequence, and only once (so to speak) uses force to do the trick, 
when he urges that Chapters XX and XXVI should be read together, 
as two halves of a single incident which have somehow got separated. 
Again, how we seem to lose touch with reality when the history of 
Judah reaches its final stages before the Captivity! How difficult 
it is to remember the various reigns apart, as one almost homonymous 
king succeeds another on the quisling-throne set up by 
Nabuchadonosor! But Dom Hubert sees them, and makes you see 
them, as real people, with their own political orientations, their own 
fatal weaknesses. And when Jerusalem has really fallen, and we are 
concerned with the fortunes of a remnant, first in Palestine itself, then 
in Egypt, his sympathetic treatment invests the record with the 
colours of an adventure story. Who else could have told us to 
exercise Our imaginations, and think what it would be like if the 
Catholics of England were reduced to a handful, with Fr. Vincent 
McNabb for their prophet, and “‘under the undefined leadership” of 
Mr. Arnold Lunn ? 

What is perhaps most arresting about the book is the speculation, 
in Chapter XVI, why Jeremias did not go into exile at Babylon, 
like Daniel and Ezechiel, instead of wasting himself on a “‘dull and 
dispirited minority’ in Palestine. The conclusion suggested is, that 
he ‘‘refused to go to Babylon because he knew it would be less pleasant 
to stay in Judaea’’. Not that Jeremias had a morbid temperament ; 
Dom Hubert, in calling him the Man of Tears, insists that it was his 
destiny, not his temperament, which made him a wet blanket in the 
world. But the question remained, whether the remnant in Palestine 
could do without a prophet. ‘‘No,” he answered, “I don’t think it 
can,.”’ 

This book, like its predecessors, has plenty of vivid touches which 
would justify its existence merely as a help to “‘composition of place’’. 
The parable of the potter’s vessel, for example, becomes much easier 
going when you approach it like this: ‘“There would have been the 
pedlars, the sellers of cooling drinks, the money-changers, the pigeon- 
vendors, the basket-makers, the carpet-menders, the seedy little 
groups of broken-down scribes and itinerant school-masters, all 
getting what shade they could as they either sat or shuffled about in 
the great open arch of the Temple gate. Into this throng came 
Jeremias with his earthenware jug.’”? But in this book, as in its 
predecessors, the art lies more in the delineation of the prophet him- 
self as a human agent, his inner struggles, his spiritual development. 
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To. reconstruct Oriental scenes, you need only be a traveller. To 
reconstruct the mind of a prophet, other qualifications are needed, 
less easily come by. 

There is an odd misprint, ‘‘waste-band” for ‘“‘waist-band”’, on 


p. 58. R. A. Knox. 





c 


Awake ! By W. R. Rodgers. (Secker & Waring. 5s.) 


Mr. RopGErs’s book is seriously enjoyable. From the paragraph on 
the jacket I feared the worst ; it ends with a remark by Mr. Rodgers : 
“‘For what is style but matter in motion >’? Was it pretentious? It 
was not; the poems soon showed that pretentious is the one thing 
that Mr. Rodgers is not; and, reconciled to the phrase, I fell to admir- 
ing it, and the agreeable pun on the word matter, and how indeed 
Mr. Rodgers had defined poetry—and I suppose I must rather pee- 
vishly add prose—as well as it could be defined. For possibly what 
are all problems of style but to find the right kind of motion for the 
right kind of matter? Miss Sayers has already related literary criti- 
cism to the high doctrine of the Trinity (“the Patropassionism of 
In Memorium”’ was an exciting phrase), and here was Mr. Rodgers 
doing the same thing for the Creation. The scientists may have said 
it before, but they had not the pun on which so much depends. 
Or if “‘pun”’ is a little hearty, say ‘‘ambiguity’’ and have done with it. 

The poems are in the same manner—swift, witty, and (in the better 
sense) insolent. They are certainly modern-mannered, and perhaps 
a little over-mannered ; they tend to press their imagery so far that 
the intellectual sensibility of the reader refuses to attend. The poem, 
**Music in War-Time’’, for example, almost (but not quite) prevents 
the quiet conclusion from being quiet. But this only happens some- 
times, and it is a natural accident of Mr. Rodgers’s capacity. His 
wit is capable of something which only the atrocious use of the 
word prevents me from calling satire. Thus, in the poem ‘‘White 
Christmas”’, he says that “‘at this genial time’’: 





The number for the constituency 
Feeds the five thousand and has plenty back ; 


and again : 


This is the night, and this the happy time, 
When the tinned milk of human kindness is 
Upheld and holed by radio-appeal. 


But he is not all, nor chiefly, like that. ‘“‘Ireland”’ is not, nor the 
*“‘Fountains’’, nor others. The several poems on words themselves 
ate particularly pleasing; both their matter and their motion do 
Mr. Rodgers honour. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
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